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Books that Compel 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Every man and woman in pie Beet sheet read this searching indictment of Parliamentary shams. ‘“ Says in plain English what everybody 
in touch with reality th —The Sta 


Lord PH hn Cecil, ina aaa debate in the House of Commons, said: “ The very striking book called ‘ The Party System’ . . . contained 
some 


The Re. Hom. ~ Baltear, in the same debate, referred to this book as follows: “I read the first two pages of it, and it is that which 
has given ‘or reading the remainder.” 














PARISIAN PORTRAITS. By Fi Francis Grierson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
This is an entirely new work by one of the AD striking 1 figures of our time. Mr. Grierson is at the present moment being hailed in 
America as a genius of extraordinary 

THE VALLEY OF F SHADOWS. By Francis Grierson. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Vivid memories of Lincoln’s country before the Civil War. ‘‘ With a wonderful touch Mr. Grierson depicts scene after scene + + » with 
bold, impressive strokes.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

MODERN MYSTICISM. Francis Grierson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Original, incisive, subtle, acute. MAURICE I. ne INCK says:—“. . . Full of thoughts of the very highest order.” 


THE CELTIC TEMPERAMENT. By Francis Grierson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The late Professor WILLIAM JAMES said :—“ I find ‘ The Celtic Temperament * charming and full of wisdom.” The Glasgow Herald says :— 
« A remarkable book by a remarkable man.’ 


LONELY ENGLAND. By Maude Goldring. With Three Coloured Illustrations 
and several Pen and Ink Sketches by Agnes Pike. Cloth, 5s. net. 
ope Py wy Syed ~ that npnys as mnoren fairyland lurks in all the neglected countryside. Songs and verses are scattered 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF A DON. By G. F. Abbot. Cloth, 5s. net. 


A highly diverting and thought-provoking presentment of two radically opposed eames forces at work in England to-day. 


EIGHT CENTURIES OF PORTUGUESE MONARCHY. By Braganca 
Cunha. Demy 8vo., 15 Pencil Portraits, 15s. net. 


This book reveals the series of causes, both political and social, which have - Ml Portugal to its present condition and affected the 
character of the people. 


TRIUMPHANT VULGARITY. By Charles J. Whitby, M.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


This book records a disillusioned impression of modernity, It is a rebuke to optimists and a warning to dreamers. = author exposes the 
morbidity of exaggerated sympathy, and adumbrates the formation of a new Secret Order for the promotion of ideal ends. 


THE RECTOR OF ST. JACOBS. By Senex Rusticanus. 6s. 


This is the first work of one who will shortly enter his eigh’ But the book is not only a“ prodigy of age,’’ it is a searching study 
of thought, motive, and action, and the types of Gharecee, so evdaly depicted are in our midst to-day. 


SOME NEIGHBOURS: Stories, Sketches, and Studies. By Charles Granville. 
:; 2nd Edition. 6s. 


“Mr. Granville writes with “sympathy and charm,” and this, his latest book, is “full of clever characterisation” and that quality of humour 


‘« which perceives the sense o’ (ate ia teman thing.” “ His art is 90 sure that he puts a world of life and reality into a few pages.”” 


THE MAIDS’ COMEDY. A Chivalric Romance in Thirteen Chapters. 3s. 6d. net. 


CIVIL WAR. A Play in Four Acts by Ashley Dukes. Qs. net. - 
This play is not in any sense imitative of Mr. Bernard Shaw. It is at once Be. and seeetnan The portrait of life ina colony of 
revolutionists alone should make it something of a dramatic curiosity. 
SIR EDWARD. By a Fellow of the Literary Society. Cloth, Is. net. 

. An Béopion ‘biography. . . An irresistible satire on the drifting ideas and false ideals of a rn civilisation . . . exquisitely humorous. 
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The Gresham Fire and Accident 
Insurance Society, Limited, 


ST. MILORED'S aoe “POULTR, LONDON, E.C., 


£100 (One nungrest pounds) tothe legal 
— representative of bona fide holder of 
his Coupon, if he or she be killed solely and 
directly by an accident within the _ xingdom 

a any ilway Compan og & Train, Tramcar, 
Omnibus, Cab, or other Licensed Vehicle pl ng 
for public hire, in which the holder is travelling 
as an ordinary tick et-bearing or fare-paying passen- 
ger, subject always to the following special con- 
tions which are to be taken as incorporated in 

the contract :— 

(a) That death result within thirty days after 
the accident (b) that notice thereof be given 
within seven s to the Society at its Head 
Office in London (c) that such reasonable 
evidence of the cause of death be given as the 
Society uae souuse (d) that the holder shall 
have then k ig to ng accident his nce 
her usual signature 
therefor (¢) that the Societe ‘Shall sot be Hatie liable 














CONSULT 


The Gresham 


On all Matters of 


LIFE, FIRE & ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE. 








Many Special Features. 
Write for Prospectus ; it will pay you. 


Liberal Terms to recognised 
Brokers and Agents. 
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this insurance shal not be available to dhe HEAD OFFICES: 
under twelve or over , and P 
shall bold good for soven days trem 12 othnek ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, 
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dnl JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 
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ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An OUNG AUTHOBS.—Success in 
Examination will be held on June and advice for 
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Residential and Four Non-residential Scholar- 
ships, and some Exhibitions. — For 
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ANNUAL CATALOGUE, I9II. 
GLAISH*R'S WEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ 


re pmend 
w ready, and will be sent on a; itestion 
—— & great — of books in a 
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To INVENTORS. 


Recognising the many difficulties experienced 
by the Inventor unaided in cpptying fora Patent, 
and in rendering the same su uently a com 
mercial success, this Bureau has been established 
for the purpose of affording information and Biv 
viding assistance to po oe e pony 
moderate terms, not only wi’ filing 
of the Patent Applications (ite os ky Foreign), 
but also with re t to introducing inventions 
into likely channels to effect a profitable wor 
a _ game, or a “secceestal sale of the Paten' 

Inventors transacting their business through 
this office obtain the following (amongst other) 
advantages :— 

1, Information upon all matters pertaining 

to the patenting and development of their 
ideas free. 


2. Free entry upon Sales Register. 
3. Negotiations for the Sale or Licensing of 
Patents upon an agreed commission only. 


Speolally reduced charges for British and 
Foreign Patent Applications. 


THE INVENTOR’S INFORMATION BUREAU, 
100, FETTER LANE, LONDON, £.©. 
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The Pioneer of Circulating Libraries, and 
the largest and best-equipped Library in the 
United Kingdom. More thsna Million Books 
circulated in 14 Languages. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per annum. 


Country Subscribers supplied by rail or post. 

Prospectus, with full terms, sent on applica- 
tion. 

Books, in every language, offered in good 
Second-hand condition. Rare and out-of-print 
works readily procured. 


THE SORB-ALL 
FRENCH BRIAR PIPE 


Recommended by the medical faculty, is offered 
direct to the public for the first time. e SORB- 
ALL plug is the most absorbent on the market, 
COOLEST, SWEETEST, AND DRIEST, 
The SORB ALL can be smoked without a particle 
of nicotine or juice entering the mouth. Sold in 
various sha) bent, straight, &c.—from 1/6, fitted 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tue Odes of Empire which appear in the pages of this 
number are by Sir Charles Walpole, whom many remember 
as the poet of his Etonian days. 





We are glad to observe that the income-tax payer has. 


another champion besides ourselves. His patience under 
any burden which his tormentors, philanthropists to the 
core—at his expense—choose to place on him, led us to 
make a quotation lately, and it was this:—‘ An ass endures 
his burden, but not more than his burden.” The super-ass 
will, we added, apparently endure any addition to his load. 
How about State Insurance? This is what the Bystander 
hazards :— 


What about the income-tax payer? The man on whom 
the Government depends for its twopences a week is 
excluded from any chance to benefit himself by the scheme, 
which is confined to those who contribute nothing to the 
upkeep of the State. That isa question that is going one 
of these days to be asked. The success of the Suffragettes 
in forcing their Bill on Parliament suggests imitation on the 
part of income-tax payers. They pay the piper, and will 

. Tefuse to be permanently prevented from calling the tune. 


Quite good, so far as it goes, but the writer does not bring 


out that the Income-tax payer is a man of many réles, and at 


present the Government take good care to take toll of him 
b 





in allofthem. For instance, under the Insurance scheme 
the Income-tax payer in his capacity of employer will be 
relieved of threepence weekly for each employee in addition 
to his share—the lion’s share—of the contribution by the 
State. Under the People’s Budget the same bodies or men 
pay tax over and over again. Although ranged under 
different headings, these taxes are ali income-taxes, because 
they are taxes on resources, on enterprise, and success. The 
scheme which any Government would adopt if it wished to 
institute a logical and fair system, would be to co-ordinate 
the contributions made under various headings to the State 
by each body or individual and measure the taxable capacity 
of such body or person by reference to his total contribution 
to State revenue. It is obvious that the haphazard method 
of philanthropy by indiscriminately piling up taxes upon the 
same person without reference to his taxable capacity must 
eventuate in paralysing industry and sapping the taxable 
reserves of the country. 


The rousing welcome given by the people of London to the 
German Emperor on Tuesday last is a gratifying proof of 
the progress towards that unity of interest and cordial friend- 
ship between the two great nations which of late years has 
been on the increase. Many times in these columns we have 
deprecated the possibility of bad blood between two countries 
who mutually respect and admire each other's literature, 
institutions, abilities, and achievements in the fields of 
science and research, and the acclamations which greeted the 
Kaiser, the Kaiserin, and their daughter indicate the 
existence of a much more sane mood on the part of the 
Press and the people than was to be found a few years 
ago. For the populace takes its tone from the Press, too 
easily, and one injudicious alarmist let loose with a fountain- 
pen can do more damage in an hour to the cause of peace 
and amity than half a dozen thoughtful writers can retrieve 
in a whole week. Thus, however little political significance 
may be attached to a season of fraternising such as the 
present, the Vossische Zeitung is perfectly correct when it 
observes that “the German nation feels the attentions 
shown to the Emperor, Empress, and their daughter on the 
free soil of England as a friendly act performed towards 
itself.” 


In the stately memorial to Queen Victoria, at the unveiling 
of which the Emperor was the welcome guest, we have 
perhaps the most beautiful public monument that London 
has seen for many years. The days of the stiff, unimpressive, 
unpoetic statue are surely past, never to return, and although 
the face of Queen Victoria looks somewhat sternly set, the 
graceful conception of the whole figure, supported as it is 
by artistic curves and majestic masses of marble, and softened 
subtly by the presence of running water, must be very highly 
praised. The knighthood of Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., the 
sculptor, is a proof of the King’s appreciation of his noble 
effort. Buckingham Palace, frowning grimly, makes from 
some points of view a most striking and suitable background 
for the pure whiteness of the new memorial; but perhaps 
the best approach of all is from Piccadilly down the main 
avenue of the Green Park. From this position the beauty 
of the idea which the sculptor has so finely carried out 
becomes gradually and effectively manifest. 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who is visiting England at 
the present season, was the guest of honour at a luncheon 
given by Messrs. Gay and Hancock last week in the Con- 
naught Rooms. Representatives of the leading journals 
and reviews attended, and several well-known people of the 
literary and publishing worlds—which do not always, we 
imagine, touch so closely—were present at the very pleasant 
gathering. 
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A SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 


My girlie, gleaming milestones seven 
Now part you from the gate of heaven, 

A gate not closed, but lighting yet 

The pathway where your foot is set ; 
And backward as the past years run, 
Though dim that light, the earth’s own sun 

Shall then your firmer footsteps greet 

And wake God's flowers about your feet. 
Girlie, though downward swoop the days 
That steal your well-loved infant ways, 

Not. without purpose is their part 

To twine you closer round my heart. 
Sweet prattler, with your fairy talk 
Enlivening every country walk, 

Fair half-unfolded mind that shows 

Rich glimpses of the full-formed rose, 
Perfumed with breath of dayspring new, 
And glistening yet with morning dew, 

Live to rejoice full many a heart 

When wide in bloom the petals part ; 
Give freely, stint not neither strain 
Love which no measure may contain, 

Love that the world’s weight lifts and leavens, 

Knowing no bound of seventy sevens, 

But limitless as yon blue heavens. 

Guy Kenpati 








THE NATION AS ARBITER 


So the promises made at the General Election solely out of 
natural love and affection are to be redeemed. How stand 
to-day the Radical-Socialist gladiators who during the 


Election 
“Walked backward with averted gaze” 


when their leaders uttered no obscure pronouncements as to 
what the future would hold in store for their supporters ? 
Virtue, if not affronted, was at least coy. The Master of 
Elibank could, we think, “ unfold a tale,” or at least disclose 
a list, which would make excellent reading. The self- 
denying 500 must, however, be experiencing a certain 
amount of discomfort just now. What if the members of 
the House of Lords are to be unsalaried? Perish the 
thought! If a mere member of the House of Commons is 
to receive a quantum meruit, on what scale of remuneration 
can a Peer of Parliament be expected to support his dignity 
and to adhere to his political persuasion ? 


This is a trifling matter which appears to have escaped 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon. The new elements in 
their Utopian House of Lords must positively receive wages. 
Lazarus can scarcely share the red benches with Dives. 
“Who goes home?” Dives to Belgrave Square; Lazarus 
to the Embankment ? 


Of course we are aware that in the ideal Socialist State 
every one will be paid by the State. The State is the tax- 
payer; the taxpayer is he who has something to pay. 
Therefore, Dives must in those haleyon days pay the wages 
of Lazarus. 


There is another difficulty in arriving at a quantum meruit 
for Lazarus, Under the Commons’ Charter - the Parlia- 





mentary Bill—there is very little that is useful left for the 
Lords to do. But for schemes of reform introducing 
unpicturesque ingredients, they might have continued in a 
condition of suspended animation, not to be touched, and 
only to be viewed from a respectful distance. They might 
have remained in dignified and splendid isolation. That 
refuge is, however, to be denied to them because the horny- 
handed sons of toil, professors of various esoteric forms of 
worship, Lord Mayors, Chairmen of various vestral bodies, 
and odds-and-ends out of the highways and byways are to 
be added to them—all prepared, with much compunction, to 
accept handsome salaries. 


We now know that the hire of the labourer in the arid 
vineyard of the House of Commons is to be one pound six 
and eightpence per working day, without pensions or 
travelling expenses. How much per hour for an all-night 
sitting of twenty hours? Hardly a living wage, we think 
and most abominable sweating. 


On these lines, on what scale can you estimate the value 
of the titled pedagogues and others who will enjoy leisured 
idleness in a temple of luxury and ease? Their main 
function apparently will be to register the decisions of the 
Lower House, composed of much the same elements as 
themselves, but bereft of their splendour, enjoying a wage 
and working hours which would throw any decent Union 
into paroxysms of fury and bad grammar. But the office of 
registering other people’s decisions is clerk’s work. Will 
clerk's pay be the quantum meruit of the brand-new brand 
of Lord of Parliament? If that is so, will not the office go 
begging? There will be none so poor as to do it reverence. 
The net result will be that you will have created a position 
for which no one isa competitor. A poor result after the 
expenditure of much labour, many words, and some 
excursions into the language of the Eastern districts of 
London. 

The bi-cameral system will die of inanition, because a 
succession of specialists have overdosed the Upper Chamber 
with patent foods, instead of diagnosing the requirement 
of the patient as the necessity of abstaining from nostrums 
of all kinds and calmly pursuing the even tenour of its 
way. 

We are very doubtful whether the House of Commons or 
House of Lords have any authority to introduce grave 
constitutional changes without a Referendum, which would 
include qualified women. The stability, the progress, the 
religion of the nation may well be at stake when revolu- 
tionary measures are proposed, and are, for various reasons 
and in various interests, allowed to masquerade as the 
decision of the nation. The Parliament Bill is nothing of 
the kind. It is simply a violent measure deriving such sanc- 
tion as it has from a polluted source—a temporary coalition 
of log-rollers. The House of Lords’ Reform Bill is an attempt 
to change the Constitution of the country at a moment’s notice 
at the instance of unreasoning panic. The pigeon-holes 
of various persons who in former years, in search of 
advertisement, fathered schemes which attracted no atten- 
tion have been ransacked, and an accomplished snipper has 
culled a bit here and a piece there and stuck the result 
together. From more or less cohesive plans, none of which 
were wanted and which died stillborn, a patchwork and 4 
medley scheme has been produced, and is forthwith labelled 
a great constructive measure. 


We claim that a wider audience, a more untrammelled 
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and less impressionable tribunal should appraise the merits 
of the rival twins—the Parliament Bill and the Lansdowne 
experiment. 

Ceci, Cowper. 








EMPIRE DAY AND EMPIRE DIFFICULTIES 


By Eart WINTERTON 


No one who takes up his pen to write about the consoli- 
dation of the Empire can fail to realise the enormous 
amount of ink that has already been expended upon this 
subject; nor can he, I think, help being depressed by the 
fact that so much has been written and said, so little actually 
done: for we stand to-day almost where we stood five years 
ago, so far as reaching a solution of the difficulties of 
closer practical unity is concerned, while all the time the 
things that may make for, and, if not dealt with, will make 
for, gradual disunion have been growing apace; everything 
is changing in the Empire, except the indomitable irrespon- 
sibility of the average man at home. 


The apathy of the heart of the Empire upon this subject 
is really amazing. While there is scarcely a responsible 
politician or a thinking man who denies the value of the 
Empire to those who live in it, and while there is no man 
who can read who does not know that history shows the 
permanent unity of widely scattered territory, however 
closely akin in sentiment and sympathy, to be the most 
difficult of human achievements, not one man in ten gives 
serious or continuous attention to the vital question of how 
to retain and consolidate the British Empire. Making due 
allowance for the limitations upon his vision and capacity 
to grapple with this vast problem which environment imposes 
upon the average elector at home, a great deal of this apathy 
is due to a totally wrong conception of the growth and 
present status of the Dominions. 


The most injurious fallacy, for instance, exists in the 
minds of many people in thinking that the British Empire 
has rounded that dangerous turning-point in the history of 
Empires where the daughter States, having attained their 
full womanhood and feeling strong enough to stand alone, 
choose to sever themselves from the family and set up house 
on their own accord. It is assumed that this particular 
period of growth has been long left behind by the British 
Empire, and that the daughter States have broken all 
precedents of former Empires and elected to remain within 
the fold. That is a most deplorable half-truth. We are 
only now at the commencement of that period. 


Let us consider the facts. What was the position of 
Canada twenty or even fifteen yearsago before the boom came ? 
She had a very small population of slow growth, with a 
mighty nation tothe south of her which was taking from her 
many of the best of her sons, and at the same time adopting 
towards her a half-contemptuous attitude, intermixed with 
threats of ultimate annexation. To-day, now that Canada is 
& great, growing, progressive Community, a true nation 
Within an Empire, no one can force her to do what she 
does not want. Twenty years ago, though her dislike of 
annexation was even more deep-rooted than it is to-day, 
her position was far less secure, and the Imperial connection 
was vital if she was to retain her independence, which, 





paradoxically enough (and of that I shall have something 
to say later), she could obtain inside the Empire, but was 
in danger of losing if she severed her connection with the 
Mother Country. Much the same is true of Australia and 
New Zealand. A few years ago those two Dominions, with 
but a very small part of their territories developed, on 
adequate means of defence, and an almost stationary popu- 
lation, had perforce to rely on the British Navy to protect 
them against the dark shadow from the North, the 
menace of the yellow races. But with a closer settle- 
ment, a quite respectable immigration, universal mili- 
tary training, and the formation of a Navy, that menace 
is far smaller to-day, and must eventually disappear, since, 
whatever Japan or China’s feelings may be towards the two 
dominions, no nation can, in these days, effectually conquer 
another nation, however much smaller its population, where 
every man is able to use a rifle. 


In South Africa the case is even more obvious. Until 
the South African union, it would have been madness for 
the English Colonies to have cut the strings. Since the 
union the position is wholly altered. 


I do not wish it to be supposed for a moment that I 
suggest or even hint at the near possibility of either of the 
four dominions leaving the Empire. I wish merely to justify 
two contentions that I have already laid down, to the effect 
that material circumstances making for disunion are far 
greater than they were half a generation ago, and that the 
period of real danger, that period which has proved so fatal 
in the case of former Empires, is only just being reached. 
As against the tendency of natural evolution towards dis- 
union we have, of course, one great advantage to set off— 
the surprising progressive growth of Imperialist sentiment 
within the Umpire. Ido not deny its force, especially when 
based largely upon loyalty to a common Throne, near kin- 
ship, and belief in common principles, but I do assert that 
sentiment of itself is too slender a band to rely on where 
the relations of nations—and it is with nations that we are 
dealing—are concerned. The history and the map of Europe 
are both powerful witnesses to this fact. 


Sentiment, to my mind, is the most valuable binding 
material superimposed upon a solid foundation of close trade 
relations, a common foreign policy, and a mutual scheme of 
defence in which the burdens shall be equally divided 
according to the capacity of each State. 


On the first, and, as I believe, the most important, I 
have little to say, since I have endeavoured, so far as _pos- 
sible, to write this paper from a non-party standpoint. I 
will only say that Mr. Chamberlain’s Preference Policy 
remains the first great constructive policy of Empire con- 
solidation, and that its adherents will never abandon it, 
except for a better, which is hardly likely to be forthcoming, 
since eight years have not produced a rival to Preference. 
On the second question, its pressing need must be obvious 
to every one who has given a moment's heed to Imperial 
questions. Asiatic immigration, the Japanese Treaty, the 
disposition of the Fleet in the Pacific, are all of them 
questions upon which a grave divergence of interests 
between the different States of the Empire now exists, a 
divergence which at any time might cause serious friction. 
How a common policy can best be reached I do not presume 
to suggest. An advisory Imperial Council on Foreign 


Affairs, with a representative from each State, whose pro- 
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ceedings shall be absolutely private, is one solution. The 
question can certainly not be solved by the present system, 
nor—if I may say so without unkindness-—while the Foreign 
Minister of this country is a man like Sir Edward Grey, 
who has travelled but slightly, and can hardly speak a word 
of any foreign language. 

In the case of mutual defences we see a deplorable lack of 
advance. Much has been written and said, especially by the 
present War Minister, but little solid achievement attained. 
The hour calls for a British Minister with the courage to 
face the situation, who will put to the Imperial representa- 
tives who are now assembling the case for a real and water- 
tight scheme of Imperial defence, with an equal distribution 
of burdens. The chance of anything being done is unfortu- 
nately remote. 

Ihave ventured to sketch out in this little paper what I 
conceive to be the vital dangers and vital needs of the 
Empire. That the Empire can be made as nearly permanent 
as anything in this world is permanent I have little doubt, 
but that it will remain a vital force, useful to all its States 
and their inhabitants, for even twenty years longer in its 
present loose connection I have grave doubts. And of this 
Iam certain, that unreasoning belief in the theory that we 
can afford to neglect every lesson of history because Provi- 
dence has a special interest in our Empire is by far the 
gravest danger we have. 








THE ANGLO-SAXON PEACE 


By E. AsHMgapD-Bartherr 


THERE exists in the minds of a great number of usually well- 
informed people a belief that there is little goodwill in the 
United States towards the British Empire. The idea is 
prevalent that the Americans regard us as their most active 
competitors in the world’s markets, and therefore our 
interests are inimical; that they dislike our manners, and, 
above all, resent our holding such an enormous stretch of 
land on their northern frontier, which geographically 
should form part of their own country. But those who have 
spent any length of time in the United States quickly dis- 
cover how groundless these fears are, and how little founda- 
tion for them really exists. For more than a century 
there was little love lost between England and America, but 
in the last ten years a complete change has come over our 
relations. The Venezuelan incident was the high-water 
mark of Anglo-American illwill, and since then the tide of 
bitterness, misunderstanding, and jealousy has ebbed so 
steadily that the sands of friendship and prolonged peace 
are never likely to be submerged. The great American 
public has certain peculiarities which are not always 
understood or appreciated by the Englishman. 

Twisting the lion’s tail is still a favourite pastime. They 
love to make fun of the Englishman, more especially of 
a certain type of Englishman who travels in that peculiar, 
semi-exclusive, semi-aggressive manner which has made 
him a byword the world over. In New York no comic play 
is complete without a travelling Englishman or a stagey 
Peer, and this winter there were half-a-dozen plays, each 
containing an Englishman cast in stereotyped lines whose 
eccentricities never failed to bring down the house. Then 
the American nature is peculiarly sensitive to criticism. 
They all want to know, but hate to hear, what Europe is 
thinking of them, and a feeling seems to exist amongst a 
great many of them that the average Englishman considers 
himself a superior being whose sole desire is to criticise 
their national peculiarities. 

Without a doubt there are vast differences in the manners, 





lives, ideals, and temperament of the average Englishman 
and American. In spite of the fact that both speak the 
same language and both live under the same laws, an 
Englishmar. feels himself far more at home in many Con- 
tinental countries than he does in the United States; and 
the same is true of the American, the vast majority of 
whom much prefer to spend their time on the Continent 
than in England. They complain, justly, of the aloofness of 
the Englishmen, how difficult they are to know, how lacking 
in outward cordiality. What causes this vast difference in 
the deportment of two races speaking a common language 
and largely descended from the same stock? It is not 
altogether easy to explain, but perhaps the opening word 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address makes clear the secret, 
“Four-score years ago,” it runs, “ your ancestors founded 
on this soil a Republic based on the proposition that all 
men are equal.” Personal equality in all things except 
those that appertain to finance, is the keystone of the American 
character. Every child is brought up in this flattering 
illusion that all men are born equal. Therefore there 
exists none of those class distinctions, none of that love of 
tradition and respect for ancient things, and none of that 
innate sense of obedience and respect for superior authority 
which is so deeply ingrained in the average Englishman's 
character. Now it would be a hopeless task to educate the 
English people in the belief that all men are born equal. 
Those who would be the chief gainers by the universal 
admittance of this untruthful axiom would be the first to 
repudiate the honour it was proposed toconferon them. The 
old family retainers would have nothing to do with it; 
humble villagers would be horrified were they to be suddenly 
informed that the inmates of the castle were on an absolute 
equality with themselves. They would not feel at all 
elevated by this comforting assurance ; they would merely 
be embarrassed. It is a notorious fact that in the Army 
the private soldier much prefers an officer who belongs to 
the upper classes to one who has risen from the ranks, and 
the fact that year after year the most coveted reward of 
the successful man of all shades of political opinion is to be 
made a peer, even when that body is threatened with the 
loss of its political privileges, proves how vigorously we 
still cling to our old beliefs. 

In the Southern States the Englishman finds himself far 
more at home and far better understood than in the North 
or West. The Southerns are of almost pure English lineage 
of our finest stock, and they possess in a marked manner the 
peculiarities and ideals of Englishmen. The American 
Civil War was the outcome of this divergency of feeling 
between the English old feudal ideal and those which have 
sprung from the doctrine that all men are born equal. The 
Southern States fought in the Civil War for those political 
principles and their resulting personal characteristics 
which make the Englishman misunderstood in the States 
to-day. It was the Civil War which rendered a war 
between ourselves and the United States unnecessary, 
because after it was over the two schools of thought com- 
menced to look for a modus vivendi and to meet each other 
half way. 

But during the last ten years there has been a tremendous 
informal rapprochement between England and America, 
and although twisting the lion’s tail may still enjoy 4 
certain popularity, it is only indulged in as a harmless 
pastime, and the mass of Americans regard England in a 
most friendly manner. The initial step towards a better 
understanding was the work of King Edward VII., who in 
America, as everywhere else, enjoyed enormous personal 
popularity. His well-known partiality towards Americans, 
the unique position many of them acquired as his most 
intimate friends, did more towards sealing the bonds of 
lasting amity than any official rapprochement between the two 
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Governments could possibly have done. Of all the qualities 
required in a modern monarch the most valuable is to be a 
thorough man of the world. King Edward possessed this 
attribute to an eminently marked degree. He understood and 
appreciated the point of view of almost all the European 
nations. Thus wherever he went he adapted himself to 
his surroundings. When he left England he left behind 
him all except her best interests, entered freely into 
the life of the country he was visiting, and made 
the foreigner believe that our insular prejudice had 
vanished, and that the Englishman’s proclivities and 
sympathies were almost identical with his own. No nation 
appreciated this salient characteristic of our late monarch 
more than America. Then, again, our financial interests 
have become so indissolubly bound together as to render 
any separation of them in the future nothing less than a 
financial disaster to both nations. The bonds of friendship 
have been further cemented by the numerous Anglo- 
American marriages which have taken place of recent years. 

Thus the idea of a war between England and the United 
States can be entirely eliminated. It is outside the bounds 
of probability, and would throw back the ideal of world-wide 
Anglo-Saxon peace, which is growing stronger year by year, 
indefinitely. But it may be argued that there are active 
signs which point to a more speedy understanding 
between Canada and the United States rather than between 
the United States and England which may lead to ill- 
feeling. The recent Reciprocity Treaty has aroused the 
greatest alarm in many circles of political and economic 
thought. But if we examine impartially this tendency 
between the United States and Canada and place on one side 
party prejudices, which so often affect our maturer judg- 
ment, there remains little cause for alarm—rather there 
should be extreme satisfaction. It is not as if Canada had 
refused closer commercial relations with this country, and 
had deliberately thrown in her lot with a foreign 
Power; it is England which, up to the present, has refused 
closer commercial relations with Canada. The old danger 
which has been pointed out on tens of thousands of 
Tariff Reform platforms during the last eight years has at 
length assumed definite form, and one of our great depen- 
dencies, despairing of entering into closer fiscal relations 
with the Mother-country, has gone her own way, and has 
fallen back on her natural geographical partner for an 
exchange of those commercial concessions essential to the 
prosperity of both. At first sight this is an alarming sign 
of the times. It is the first great example of the change 
which is gradually creeping over world politics, when two 
business nations place theircommercial relations above purely 
sentimental ties of blood and flag. But need we be alarmed ? 
Are not our fears due mainly to a hazy appreciation of what 
this Reciprocity movement reallymeans ? Many fear that it is 
the first step towards the gradual disintegration of the British 
Empire; butis it not rather the first step towards a world-wide 
Anglo-Saxon rapprochement ? At the time, when the Reci- 
procity agreement was first broached we heard wild out- 
cries against annexation on this side, and discussions on its 
future possibilities in America. But in every country are 
to be found alarmists, who love to fish in troubled waters. 
President Taft was the first to repudiate any idea of annexation. 
He knew well, apart from all other considerations, that any 
such wild talk would jeopardise the project in the Canadian 
Parliament, because if a certain section of the community 
live in constant dread of annexation over here, there is still 
a larger section of the people of Canada who dislike the idea 
still more. 

Indeed, the outlook for a union of all branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race was never brighter than at the present 
time. Tariff Reform will seal the bonds between ourselves 
and our Colonies and between ourselves and the United 





States. American business men are amazed at the callous- 
ness with which we regard our commercial interests. We 
are looked upon as good-natured commercial philanthropists 
who are rapidly drifting towards bankruptcy. The American 
nation is not going to be annoyed at our placing a tariff on 
its goods and negotiating with it for an entry on better 
terms into their markets—it is going to admire us for it, 
and grasp us warmly by the hand as men who have learnt 
a little of that commercial acumen which its business men 
possess in such an eminently marked degree themselves. 
Certain politicians on this side would have us believe that 
no close union with the United States is possible until we 
have settled the eternal Irish question, and that the Irish 
element in America is inimical to our interests. But this is 
far from the truth. The Irish in New York are a compara- 
tively small and unimportant element in the population, and 
they look upon Home Rule with very mixed feelings. When 
stirred up to a certain pitch of excitement on St. Patrick’s 
Day they will sing the usual Irish melodies and indulge in 
the usual patriotic parades, but on normal occasions they feel 
no animosity towards the British Empire. 
To all except incurable pessimists the outlook for peace 
was never brighter than it is to-day. _ Our interests and 
those of the United States do not clash anywhere; our 
language is the same, our literature is a common heritage, 
our laws spring from the same source, and, as a bright 
American lawyer once remarked, the only articles admitted 
free of duty into the United States are the decisions of the 
English judges. If the British Empire and the United 
States pool their interests, overlook each other’s pecularities, 
and unite in mutual support the peace of the world is 
assured. There is no combination of the nations which 
could resist us. The absurd racial jealousies and divergent 
interests which continually threaten the peace of Europe 
are laughed at in America. In the United States you have 
a community almost all of whom have descended from those 
who have left Europe because they were discontented with 
their lack of opportunity in the Old World. They went to 
America to‘ make good,” touse an expressive phrase, and there 
is no prouder day inan American’s life than when he returns 
to the scenes of his childhood with enough money to buy up 
the whole community of which he was once a member. In 
spite of its splendid history and glorious traditions, the 
American Army is probably the only Army which does not 
confer certain social distinctions on its members. The 
military profession is looked down upon in times of peace 
by the mass of the population, although its pay and 
advantages are far higher in the United States than in any 
other country. When you have a Republic based on the 
proposition that all men are equal, where there are no class 
prejudices, where there is no Court, no nobility and other 
artificial honours, the only way in which the ambitious 
citizen can upset the illusion that all men are equal is by 
superior material prosperity to his neighbour. Thus it is 
the ambition of every good American to learn Mr. Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech by heart as a child, and then to upset its 
doctrines by quickly proving himself to have greater com- 
mercial acumen than his neighbour. Wealth alone confers 
class distinction in the United States. Thus war, which 
upsets the commercial equilibrium of a nation, is peculiarly 
repugnant to the ambitious American. War and aggression 
will not pay for his trips to the land of his or of his ances- 
tors’ birth ; war will not build him castles and bejewelled 
yachts. It is in peace alone that he can prove his superiority, 
and when he enters into relations with Canada for the 
advancement of their common interests, the American does 
not regard it as the first step in a vital blow at the British 
Empire, but rather as an invitation to the whole Anglo- 
Saxon world to come into his commercial fold and worship 
at the shrine of the God of Wealth. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LAND OF PROMISE 


Yesterday and To-day in Canada. By the Duke or ARGYLL. 
(George Allen and Sons. 6s. net.) 


Certainty Canada. is the land of promise. How far it is 
also a land of fulfilment is a question that is exercising con- 
siderable perplexity in many minds to-day. There is a 
continual stream of emigration from England to the Land 
of the Maple-leaf, not only of men who have failed in 
this country, but also of men who have been successful 
here, who consider that the field presented to them is 
not sufficiently wide for their powers. Such men leave 
these shores, and no more is heard of them. Hitherto 
there has been no guide to counsel or advise them save 
the emigration-agents, who are interested in swelling the 
outgoing stream of humanity. It has been as though 
an outer darkness has sucked up all emigrants, leaving 
their fellows with no facts culled from vital experience 
on which to proceed. Lately, however, a persistent voice 
has begun to return, and it has taken the form of dis- 
satisfaction and complaint. We have heard that the 
“ Britisher ” has been looked at askance, while the American 
has been hailed over the border as a brother and an ally. 
Much of this has been readily intelligible, for the farming 
element at present left in England is not large in proportion 
to the bulk of the population. Moreover, however many 
there be, the body of emigrants has not largely been 
recruited from their number. There is not much occasion 
for a fearless pioneer spirit on an average English farm, 
whereas Canada not only wants farmers, but farmer-pioneers. 
We are laying more and more stress here on brain, while 
Canada is laying stress on muscle and bodily vigour. It is 
difficult to resist the temptation of indulging in a discussion 
of the purpose and chief glory of man on this earth ; but, 
leaving this relentlessly on one side, the ungarnished fact 
is that Englishmen are looked at in Canada with the same 
humorous, and even cold, contempt that a bucolic might 
meet with in Mincing-lane. They are both out of their 
element. Furthermore, they are in the way ; their ignor- 
ance is not only ignorance, it is incapacity, and consequently 
a waste of hard-pressed energy. Onthe other hand, the 
American in Minnesota and North Dakota is engaged in pre- 
cisely the same manner of life as the Canadian in Manitoba 
and Ontario. All the east to west development cannot 
frustrate the immediacy of this. The fact that this incon- 
gruity is now asserting itself to the detriment of the British 
emigrant is, from the English standpoint, the acutest of all 
matters in questions Canadian. 

Realising the importance of this from a somewhat close 
examination of the question, we were rather disappointed 
to discover that the Duke of Argyll rather avoided the 
subject. In his introductory chapters, where he deals in 
detail with all the various provinces from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia, he goes fully into the question of farming 
prospects. But there seldom seems any realisation of the 
potential factthat the American farmer is not only just over 
the way, but that he is continually passing the border. He 
does, indeed, quote Sir William Van Horne’s opinion on the 
question of a reciprocity agreement between Canada and the 
United States, which reads rather strangely in parts in view 
of the present Agreement awaiting ratification in each 
country. He quotes him, too, as saying :— 


As to encouragement of British emigrants, it is perhaps 
only necessary that they should know that, if they are able 
and willing to work with their hands, they can get on well 
in Canada, and soon become independent. he right kind 





will easily find their way out. It is easy to get there; but 
those who are unaccustomed to work, or who do not know 
how todo something in particular, might have a hard time 
of it, and had better not go. 


Apart from the fact that this seems to set a light regard 
on some of the difficulties which attend the proposing 
emigrant, it neglects altogether the deeper matter, that there 
seems to be, according to reports from most reliable 
quarters, a prejudice against the “ Britisher ” and a tendency 
to favour the American. Such reports are slowly spreading ; 
and they can be trusted to stem the tide of emigration more 
effectually than most things. It is very admirable to 
examine and commend the findings of the various Colonial 
Conferences, as the Duke of Argyll does; but these 
prejudices are more urgent than Colonial Conferences 
because they are mightier. Colonial Conferences can but 
settle the politics affecting the great confederation of 
sister-States that we call the British Empire; but these 
things rule the underlying characteristics of their mutual 
relations. It is much like speaking of the paper alliance at 
present ruling between Austria and Italy, when it is patent 
that the tempers of the peoples of the two countries are in 
such a condition that the alliance, in case of need, is scarcely 
worth the paper upon which it is printed. Policies may 
mean much or little, but the tempers of the peoples will 
rule policies in the end. 

Naturally the truth regarding such matters is hard to 
discover, and especially so for one occupying so lofty a 
station as the Duke of Argyll. The very dignity of his 
rank precludes him from learning of the irritations that 
befall the humble emigrant. He can but deal with what one 
may call effects: with Statistics, with Treaties and Agree- 
ments, with Histories and Conferences, and with Railways. 
The causes for these effects, however, lie back in the years. 
Other influences are at work now, whose results will reach 
forward into the next decade; and it is with these that we 
are interested. Take the case of railways. In most 
countries railways are not an effect; they take rank as a 
cause. But in Canada they are an effect. In a country 
whose natural development is north and south, to see the 
main avenues of approach run east and west is obviously to 
see a deeper cause at work, the cause of a strong feeling of 
nationality. But if frontier distinctions are being over- 
ridden by a moving population, then obviously new causes 
are at work. If the results affected by these new causes 
were to set up new effects in trunk lines running north and 
south (as would infalliby happen if the stream of emigra- 
tion from the east were also to cease owing to growing 
dissatisfaction), then these very results would themselves 
in turn become powerful causes, with further results that 
are not very difficult to foresee. 

In tracing the history of the past the Duke of Argyll puts 
us in possession of most valuable data. The statistics he pro- 
vides, for instance, in his chapter on the “ National High- 
ways of Canada” are invaluable. It would be difficult to 
state another source where they can be discovered in so 
complete and accessible a form. The Canadian Pacific Com- 
pany, the Grand Trunk Western, the Detroit, Grand 
Haven and Milwaukee, and the Grand Trunk Pacific, all 
receive detailed attention and analysis. So, too, his chapter 
on “Naval and Military Defence” deals adequately and 
fully with the authoritative voices on this perplexed ques- 
tion: the voices that have been heard in England, at Con- 
ferences, and otherwise, no less than the voices in Canada. 
Similarly the letterpress, and particularly the tables in 
his chapter ‘ Valuable Statistics” are of the highest value. 
The tables, indeed, are not only of value as touching Canada, 
for they comprise statistics regarding all the sister-States of 
the Empire, and they cannot fail to be of vital use for refer- 
ence in future Imperial discussions. On this side of the 
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question the Duke of Argyll has given us a most valuable 
handbook. And if he avoids close discussion on some of 
the more immediate questions, that is only part of the 
penalty that must needs be imposed on a man of so lofty a 
station. 





THE BLACK ART 


The Book of Ceremonial Magic. By Arruux Epwarp 
Waite. (Rider. 15s. net.) 


“Tue cesspools of spiritual life and the pit of the second 
death” —these are the words with which Mr. Waite describes 
the extraordinary mass of material which he has in this 
volume edited and elucidated; if a region compounded of 
Tartarus and Bedlam may be considered as capable of eluci- 
dation. Of course there are many people who will chide Mr. 
Waite for having wasted his time in commenting on these 
frantic follies. I think that any such persons will be wrong, 
and for the following reason. 

There is deeply implanted in every sane human heart the 
love of mystery, the desire of wonder. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that the man without this desire is no 
longer a man; for this aspiration for the mysterious, the 
secret, and the marvellous is but one expression of that quality 
which makes man to be what he is, which differentiates him 
from the cleverest of monkeys and the wisest of pigs; and 
causes a human community, however vicious and senseless, 
to be something infinitely above the best regulated ant-hill 
or beehive. It is the sense of wonder which lies behind all 
religion and every art; itis this consciousness of a hidden, 
awful, and transcendent reality latent in the whole process 
of the material universe, from the grain of sand up to the 
great circle of the starry heavens, that makes us human, 
and not bestial. Hence it is of the utmost and 
most vital importance that this sense, that this desire, 
should be regarded as a pure well of supersubstantial 
water springing up to eternal life. These fountains, 
at least, are not to be defiled; no one, if we can help it, 
shall adulterate the springs of everlasting bliss. Yet, 
in the nature of the case, when man desires pure drink, 
there always have been, and always will be, the false 
taverners and the vintners of Sodom and Gomorrah with 
their poisonous, “ substituted” drenches, their vats holding 
nothing but venom, who are always ready in the way, who 
stand in the streets and in the market-places holding 
out their chalices of perdition and madness. There is 
Theosophy, there is “New Thought,” there is “ Christian 
Science ;” there is Spiritualism, “Liberal Christianity,” 
Gnosticism; the list is interminable; to the catalogue 
of follies, past and present, there is no end. What is 
the result? The exhibition of these poisons may turn 
out in one or another of two ways. One man tastes, and, 
having a strong palate of common sense, perceives that 
the draught offered him is rubbish and poisonous rubbish. 
He turns away, loathing ; but in too many cases he confuses 
the adulterated draught with the pure and true springs ; 
perceiving that occultism is nauseons nonsense, he includes 
the veritable marvels in his sentence of disgust, and says in 
his heart that there is no God, that the world of vision has 
no real existence. This is bad enough; but the fate of him 
who swallows what is proffered and rejoices in it, and believes 
that he has found the truth is even more lamentable ; he 
becomes an occultist ; he joins the ranks of that dreary host 
who march to the land of everlasting nonsense. 

Hence the importance of detecting the imposture, of pro- 
secuting the vendors of wicked absurdities with all the 
rigour of the critical law, of displaying the foolery that lies 
behind all occultism so clearly and manifestly that the most 





credulous may see and beware and avoid. This, as I 
conceive it, is the office of “ Ceremonial Magic,” and Mr. 
Waite has well discharged a duty which he has undertaken 
before. Who has not felt the glamour of the word 
“Rosicrucian” ? who has not cherished a vague but inspiring 
belief that there was once on a time a secret Rosicrucian 
Society, and that it did wonderful things? Well, Mr. 
Waite wrote many years ago a book called “The Real 
History of the Rosicrucians ;” and the famous order evapo- 
rates, turns out to be nothing more or less than the 
jeu desprit of a German scholar who concocted an entertain- 
ing mixture of Lutheranism and Paracelsianism. There never 
was a Christian Rosencreutz, there never were any Rosi- 
crucians in the proper sense of the word, any more than 
there was an Abbey of Thelema save in the imagination of 
Rabelais. 

A similar work has been done by Mr. Waite in the book 
before me. I have often cherished a kind of uncritical 
belief in the wonder of magic rituals. They may be, and 
very likely are, utterly futile, I have said to myself, but no 
doubt they possess a certain weird and awful splendour ; the 
evocations will, no doubt, fail to bring up an inhabitant of 
the spiritual world but they will shake the heart with their 
dark solemnity. So I suffered myself to fancy; finding in 
the revelations of Madame Blavatsky, in the comment of 
Mrs. Besant, in the fooleries and trickeries and futilities of 
spiritualists nothing but tedium ; I still harboured a child- 
like faith in the dignity of ancient magic. And this is 
ancient magic !— 


Proce. appears in the form of an angel, and isa great and 
strong duke. He speaks mystically of hidden things, teaches 
geometry and the liberal sciences, and at the command of 
the operator will make a great commotion like that of running 
waters; he also warms waters and tempers baths. He was 
of the Order of the Powers before his fall. 


He seems to combine the virtues of Mr. Wackford Squeers, 
of Dotheboys Hall, with those of a bath-geyser. There are 
better things in ceremonial magic than this specification of 
a fiend; some of the invocations have a certain ring about 
them, though the scraps of Hebrew are mostly ridiculously 
corrupted. But there are also worse things—matters 
which are disgusting as well as silly; and the language 
which the editor uses to describe his material is not too 
severe. And if the methods used for compelling the fiend 
to appear are ridiculous—I have just noticed that in one 
conjuration the spirit is evoked on the authority of “ Gen1o 
and Liacuips, Ministers of the Tartarean seat, chief princes 
of the seat of Aro.toaia” !—the uses to which you put your 
demon when you have got him are squalid and earthly to 
the last degree. The devil is brought up from the abhorred 
and flaming lake that the magician may know Euclid without 
the trouble of learning it, get money without the toil of 
earning it, and be taught a royal, if infernal, road to the 
affections of the cook and housemaid. In a word, black 
magic is stuff, and very sad stuff at that; it is as silly and 
futile as modern occultism, than which no more dismal 
sentence may be pronounced. 

There are, however, one or two interesting considerations 
which arise from this book. Firstly, there is the literary 
and historical point: are the documents illustrated by Mr. 
Waite “the real thing” ? Some of them go back as far as 
the late Middle Ages; more are concoctions of the eighteenth 
century, a fruitful period in false doctrines and sickinventions : 
how far are any of them invented in good faith by people who 
really believed that by killing poultry and talking a lot of 
nonsense you could compel the spirits of eternity to become 
manifest ? Personally, [am inclined to think that almost 
all of the conjurations and evocations and formule were 
** made to sell;” I do not think that the authors of the non- 
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sense believed in it. So far as one can see, the formule are 
the dregs and lees of the Jewish Cabala in its most unworthy 
aspect ; they are the work of a kind of pseudo-scholarship ; 
but one fails to detect in them any real root of genuine 
popular tradition. There are still those in England who 
have preserved in lonely cottages, in dwellings by dark 
woods, and in wild places the ancient tradition of witchcraft. 
It is still possible, if you know the right quarter, to procure 
the making and wasting of the waxen man, But those 
initiated in these secrets know nothing, we may be sure, of 
the demon Procet, or of the infernal region called APo.oaia. 
And there is another aspect of the subject which I hope to 
treat in some subsequent number of THE AcaDEmy. 
ArTHUR MACHEN. 





OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS 


The Fair Dominion. By R. E. Verneve. (Kegan Paul 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mocu has been written of late on Canada; but this book of 
Mr. Vernede’s (which contains twelve illustrations in colour 
from drawings by Cyrus Cuneo) must be welcomed as a 
very desirable addition to the number. We learn a great 
deal from the work; but the knowledge here is given us 
in so pleasant a form that, wrapped up in the narrative 
of the author’s personal experiences, the more serious 
points are acquired without the slightest effort. Mr. 
Vernede undertook his journey with the object of seeing 
Canadian life in all its aspects. To this end he conscien- 
tiously set out from England to the Fair Dominion as a 
steerage passenger. Thus we have local colour from the 
very start, and an amusing account of the amenities of the 
steerage and of the occasional horseplay that still obtains 
amongst the emigrants. 

It is gratifying to note that the author speaks very 
favourably of his reception in the character of emigrant by 
the Canadian authorities, who appear to have despatched 
the necessary formalities with a commendable absence of 
red tape. After this he fended for himself in Quebec, 
and was not long in making acquaintances, and in gleaning 
a few of the local opinions of which, among other things, 
he had come in search. One of the very first with which 
he came into contact deals with a question that, as a matter 
of fact, is of the greatest importance to British manufac- 
turers. The inattention of these latter to Canada’s real 
needs was loudly condemned by a patriotic commercial 
traveller. His complaint against the methods of the British 
industrial folk lay in the fact that they were wont to supply 
an article of too good and durable a type “while the 
States jumped in with inferior goods more suited to the 
moment.” The author has done well to lay stress upon this 
experience, for the question is rapidly becoming acute, and 
extends from the manufacture of railway-engines to that 
of the most insignificant agricultural implement. The 
American contention, of course, is that an efficient object 
can be contrived at a price sufficiently cheap to enable the 
owner to “scrap” it after a year or two without material 
loss, when it may be replaced by another equally cheap that 
has the advantage of the very latest improvements. From 
a purely commercial point of view it is not easy to combat 
this theory, provided that the increased risk of accident and 
loss of human life is ignored. 

Mr. Vernede’s sense of humour is seldom lacking through- 
out the book. He tells a very excellent story of a young 
French Canadian whom he accompanied on a pilgrimage 
to Ste. Anne de Beaupré. There the impressionable 
pilgrim vowed never again to partake of whisky, and 





returned completely obsessed by the solemnity of the spot, 
until a few hours later his reviving temperament imbued 
him with the brilliant idea of substituting the love of women 
for that of the spirit. As amusing a narrative as any is that 
of an encounter with an American negro hotel porter at 
Niagara. The latter, having learned the nationality of the 
author, introduced him solemnly as a fellow-countryman to 
the lift-boy, “a typical little stunted, anemic street-arab 
from one of our Northern cities.” Shortly afterwards the 
coal-black citizen expounded his views on the stupidity of 
the Canadian. ‘“ Look at Toronto,” he said, “do you think 
there’d be any hustle in that place if the Canadians had been 
left to themselves? No, Sah. But we came along and 
lent them our brains and our enterprise, and I guess now it’s 
a big, fine city.” 

Once fairly established in the Dominion, the reader must 
accompany the author on a trip from the east to the farthest 
west. It was not a hurried expedition, since it was broken 
by many delightful halts and episodes. There is an account 
of fishing on the French River, and of camping in the birch- 
woods, where pine-boughs made a couch at night. There 
are tales of excursions into the Rockies, and the story of a 
solitary ride into the Yoho Valley. In all these the writer 
compels our interest from the merits of the descriptive 
passages. 

So much for the more adventurous incidents of the pro- 
cession from east to west. From the industrial and political 
points of view there is considerably more to be said. For 
instance, the author notes that, although the movement of 
settlers from east to west still continues, it is not increasing, 
since a new tendency to the northward has now set in. 
Some remarks concerning the actual material value to the 
Dominion of the recent influx of American farmers should 
be received with special attention. They are an undoubted 
gain to Canada in so far as they possess energy, capital, a 
knowledge of the local conditions, versatility, and adapta- 
bility. But they are there in order to “ get rich quick,” and 
their methods are bad for the land from which they are wont 
to take all and to render nothing back. 


Mr. Vernede makes it clear that he admires the Canadian, 
and that he was not disappointed in the energy he expected 
to find in the Dominion. The remarks of the Victorian 
crowd in the Far West on the occasion of a disastrous fire 
were instructive. ‘ This’ll create more work,” said one 
man fervidly. “ Just what the town needed,” said another 
enthusiast. ‘‘ The author even heard some of the men who 
had rushed out of their burning offices talking keenly and 
proudly of the sort of buildings they'd have to start putting 
up next day—much better buildings.” This is the spirit of 
a live country indeed ! 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Letters from Finland. By Rosauinp Travers. (Kegan Paul 
and Co. 7s, 6d. net.) 


PropaBLy the first thought that will occur to the reader of 
this book is one connected with the purely commercial 
aspects of quantity and price. We admit that on first 
handling the bulky volume we were in momentary doubt as 
to whether it had not been evolved by accident from the 
field of reprints rather than from that of original editions. 
An excellently produced book of more than four hundred 
pages of fairly close print, containing, moreover, thirty fair 
illustrations and a map, at the cost of little more than a third 
of a guinea, is not to be looked at askance by that decreasing, 
but still important, section of the public that purchases for 
itself instead of relying upon the lists of subscription 
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libraries. This, of course, provided that the quality is equal 
to the quantity, which is here emphatically the case. 

The “Letters from Finland” are concerned, in the first 
place with excursions through the country during the brief 
but charming season when summer and early autumn hold 
their own. Miss Travers hasa keen sense of the beautiful in 
nature, and she has rendered the silver and golden tints of 
the dying summer in an admirable fashion. The romance 
of Finland must be far deeper than is generally known when, 
with the author, we “thread our way through an absolute 
tangle of land and water, by narrow passages, islands, 
peninsulas, and interlocking headlands, such as only a 
Finnish pilot could remember. We look down forest glades 
and see wild paths and woodland meadows, lonely isles of 
sunshine that perhaps nobody but the wolves have explored.” 
The book abounds with vivid descriptions of nature and 
with animated accounts of life and customs amidst the 
islands, forests, and lakes. 

With the advent of the cold season Miss Travers, as was 
only fitting, forsook the country and went into urban winter 
quarters. From this source we obtain sketches of Finnish 
society, literature, art, politics, and a good deal beyond. 
Undoubtedly one of the most interesting features of the 
political and social life of the little country is the position 
attained by women. The women of Finland have gained 
more than the mere suffrage: two dozen and one of their 
number have seats in Parliament itself. “There is in no 
sense a woman’s party in the Landtdag,” explains Miss 
Travers, “for the twenty-five female members are divided 
among the political groups in a way almost strictly pro- 
portionate to the size of these.” Now how do these good 
ladies obtain the privileges for which in England so many 
antics and strange pantomimes have been performed all in 
vain? “They got it by deserving it!” answers a Finnish 
lady, which seems to clinch the matter. But it would be 
unfair to Miss Travers to permit the reader to believe that 
the subject was dismissed in so trivial a fashion as this. 
Her sympathies are strongly expressed for the Finnish 
women, who have progressed so far in so short a time. 

As is evident from the title of the book, the episode is 
conveyed in the form of letters, a fashion not invariably to 
be commended, but in this case eminently successful. From 
them may be gathered a charming picture of the simple folk 
and romantic landscape of the country over which looms the 
shadow of Russia. 





Mrs, Alfred Trench. By the Author of “The Views of 
Christopher.” (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Very delicately, and with a sympathy which never degene- 
rates into sentimentalism, has the author of “ The Views of 
Christopher” told the tragic history of “Mrs. Alfred 
Trench.” Tragedy it certainly must be called, although 
there are no violent scenes or lurid pictures ; it is the quiet 
sadness of the life of a woman “born to be a hostess,” 
married to a man who is absolutely selfish, who even makes 
up his quarrels with her chiefly because he then “ feels 
better” and can work at his art more satisfactorily. In such 
a situation the fertiwm quid is bound to appear; but the 
author does not descend to the hackneyed situations of the 
average writer who uses “ incompatibility of temperament ” 
as his theme. Margaret is severely tried in the furnace of 
temptation, and is on the point of yielding, but in the end 
she emerges victoriously. The difficulty is that Trench, her 
husband, the intolerable posewr, after all does really love 
her in his own poor fashion: if he were only a little worse, 
if he actually ill-treated her physically, things might have 
been different. Frere, the successful doctor, who has loved 
Margaret in her youth and succumbs to her pathos and her 


¢ 





beauty in his middle-age, is sympathetically drawn, and the 
reader is compelled to share his honest detestation for the 
man who carried off the prize by his showy person. 

The story is not unrelieved by humour. There is a neat 
swift picture of a provincial congregation on page 107 
“The choir triumphantly secured the last verse, when the 


‘congregation suddenly roused to a sense of its privileges and 


hastened to dispute with it the final Amen,” then all settled 
into their places “ with expressions more or less expectant 
of doctrine or doze.” We could wish for more detail regard- 
ing the delightful little “blotted, mis-spelt letters” from 
the boy Jim to his mother. “TI love you awfuly,” he writes, 
“and I have had my first fite.’ We could also wish for a 
more lucid finish to the story, but nowadays it is considered 
artistic to leave the reader in a slight haze as to the ultimate 
happiness of the characters, so on this point perhaps we are 
needlessly critical. At any rate, the book is thoroughly 
well written and cleverly conceived. 


The Corner of Harley-street : being some Familiar Correspon- 


dence of Peter Harding, M.D. (Constable and Co. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Tuese letters, purporting to be those of a Harley-street 
M.D. who has made his mark in his profession, are all 
written in the same year to members of his family, patients, 


old friends, and others, and cover, as might be expected, a 


wide ground. Among the subjects dealt with are fly- 
fishing and the delights of a Devonshire vacation, short in 
time but full of enjoyment to a hard-worked London medical 
man; advice to a son who is in doubt as to the profession he 
shall follow, particulariy setting out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of medicine as a profession; criticisms of art to 
an artist-etcher friend, and a communication on golf, to 
which we are glad to see our doctor is notaslave. There 
is also a very sensible letter to an overworked barrister 
as to the best way to deal with his complaint. In short, 
all the letters form very interesting reading. 

A letter to a lady on the death of her much-loved husband 
seems to us to be a little out of the touch of personal sympathy. 
It deals with the matter from the purely medical point of 
view. “ Alive everything—dead nothing.” It may be correct, 
but it seems hard in tone even if strictly true in fact. 

The author’s views on religion are somewhat divergent, 
but so are those of most people under varying conditions. 

However, there is only one morbid epistle, and the others, 
on a wide range of subjects, are, as we have said, interesting 
reading. 


The Book of Roses. By Lovuts Duranp. (John Lane. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


We have here one of the admirable series of handbooks of 
practical gardening edited by Mr. Harry Roberts. A book 
of this size can obviously serve only as an introduction to 
such a wide subject, and this little volume subserves that 
purpose admirably. The amateur rose-grower will not go 
very far wrong if he follows the principles of cultivation 
therein laid down, nor will his choice of varieties be other 
than good if the author’s suggestions are adopted. This, 
too, is nowadays one of the most serious problems which 
confront the rosarian, for the name of distinct varieties is 
legion. Personally we should have thought the space 
devoted to proving that the rose is worthy of cultivation 
might more profitably have been devoted to a fuller index, 
but that is a matter of taste and de gustibus non disputandum. 
We should also have welcomed a few hints upon the eulti- 
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vation of roses under glass. We are also of opinion that 
mere photographs of single blooms, of which the majority 
of the plates appearing here consist, are of little if any value 
either to the grower or to anybody else. To be of real value 
one must be enabled to judge by them of the form, habit, 
and, if possible, of the colour of any particular rose. 


Les Muses Romaines et Florentines. By Pierre Jean Jouve. 
(Librairie Léon Vanier. A. Messein, Successeur, Paris. 


3f. 50c.) 


Monsrzur Jouve has compiled a slight volume of poems 
with a rather disproportionate seasoning of introduction. 
This introduction aims at being an outline “ Ars Poetica,” 
and raises high expectations, which, we must confess, are 
subsequently disappointed. Monsieur Jouve is making no 
very daring allegation when he says that this age is unfavour- 
able to poetry, and that he does not expect that his “ Ars 
Poetica” will greatly recommend his verses, but he is perhaps 
rather original in recommending a return to the classical 
theories of the seventeenth century, with lyrical develop- 
ments to suit the times. He seems to carry a very laudable 
contempt for evolution too far. As to the poems themselves, 
they hardly suggest the first blast of a trumpet of revolu- 
tion. They are mostly short odes, not without charm, to 
the landmarks of Rome and Florence, or apostrophes to 
Michael Angelo. They somehow remind us of students’ day 
at the National Gallery. We cannot refrain from an allusion 
to another “ Ars Poetica,” and to what the Dr. Johnson of 
“ Rejected Addresses ”’ translated majestically as “ muscipular 
abortions.” 


Forms of Prayer with Thanksgiving to Almighty God. (Kyre 
and Spottiswoode. 6s.6d. 4s. 6d. per 100.) 


The Book of Common Prayer. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
4s. 4d.) 


The Coronation Service, (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 2s. 1s. 4d. 
net.) 


The King’s Letter to the Nation. (Raphael Tuck and Sons.) 


The Portrait Book of our Kings and Queens, 1066-1911. 
Edited by T. Leman Hare. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
5s. and 2s. 6d. net.) : 


Debrett’s Coronation Guide. Illustrated. (Dean and Son. 
2s. 6d. and 1s. net.) 


Tue King’s Printers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, have 
now issued their edition of the Forms of Prayer for 
general use on the 22nd June. The same firm is also 
responsible for a very handsome Book of Common Prayer, 
containing portraits of the King and Queen, together 
with the Coronation Anthem composed by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, which is daintily printed in gold, as well as 
an Official and two Souvenir Editions of the Corona- 
tion Service, the first of which is nicely bound in a royal 
blue cover with the King’s Arms in front, and is a facsimile 
of the one to be supplied to Westminster Abbey. Of the 
same size and type is No. 1 of the Souvenir Editions, which 
is printed on antique paper with a beautifully-designed 
cover in three colours. No. 2 also has an illuminated cover, 
and is well printed in red and black on good art paper. 
From Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons we have received 
both a large and a small reproduction of King George’s 
affectionate letter to his people, written at the time of 





King Edward’s death. The original of the beautiful 
border, designed by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, is exhibited in 
this year’s Royal Academy, and the whole of the proceeds 
from the sale of the Letter will be distributed to charitable 
institutions selected by his Majesty. 


The contents of Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack’s “ Portrait 
Book of our Kings and Queens” are likely to be found of 
more than passing interest, for the series of portraits of the 
Kings and Queens of England since the Norman Conquest, 
which are reproduced in colours from rare prints in the 
British Museum and from originals in the national and 
private collections, together with their collateral matter, 
makes the book especially acceptable to youthful students of 
history, while its bright and gay appearance stamps it at 
once of equal value as a Coronation souvenir. 


“Debrett’s Coronation Guide,” issued by Messrs. Dean 
and Son of Rag Book fame, will supply a very useful refer- 
ence-book for visitors to London during the all-important 
event of the year. Messrs. Dean and Son always manage 
to put in as concise a form as possible the quantity of 
information they collect, and the present volume in no way 
falls short of their usual custom. The explanations are 
arranged in alphabetical order and given in the form of 
short articles. There is a copious Index of nearly one 
thousand headings, and a very handy Appendix containing 
the names of the foreign and colonial representatives for the 
Coronation. 








FICTION 


Haunted. By Gerrrupe Warpen. Coloured Frontispiece. 
(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 


THERE are no real ghosts in this story and nothing of the 
truly supernatural; nevertheless it is likely to haunt the 
reader for some time after its perusal, and therein lies its 
merit, for the thrilling incidents with which it is crammed 
throughout over three hundred pages are quite plausible, 
though perhaps occasionally a little far-fetched. The 
villain—if, strictly speaking, a villain he can be called—is 
certainly a most versatile one and a remarkable adept in the 
art of disguises. As the reader advances through the story 
he will form various conclusions as to what it is all about, 
only to find later on that he is wrong; and this is where 
Miss Gertrude Warden distinctly scores, for she frequently, 
and very successfully, leads one along a false scent. We 
cannot say that we were very much enamoured of the Lady 
Anne, for we cannot conceive any woman secretly marrying 
a man who shot her betrothed at the altar on her wedding- 
day and then made good his escape. The susceptible young 
hero, however, being ignorant of this, fell head over heels 
in love with her at first sight; and perhaps he was to be 
excused, for listen to the description of the lady in 
question :— 


Picture to yourself a tall, white garden lily turned into a 
woman, and you see Lady Anne. A skin of satin and snow, 
a long white throat, a head with a natural crown of gold, a 
line from the nape of the neck to the waist which would 
send a sculptor wild with longing to model her, eyes like the 
sea in the sun on a June morning, a way of walking as 
though she moved to slow music, the music of her lovely 
thoughts, and a voice veiled and low, like the ripple of a 
wood stream hidden by ferns ; that was Lady Anne. 


But that was before the tragedy at the church. She had 
no lovely thoughts afterwards, and became “a broken lily,” 
in spite of, or rather because of, her secret marriage to the 
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ne’er-do-weel and assassin who is the cause of all the trouble. 
The story will engross the reader’s interest from start to 
finish. 


Mrs. Elmsley. By Hector Munro. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Hector Munro has written a book which the most con- 
temptuous reviewer must treat with respect, and about 
which the most flippant would find it hard to jest. That is 
not to say that it is preternaturally solemn, but its parti- 
cular atmosphere is that thoughtful one which seizes upon 
people of normal and unexciting lives when they turn to the 
consideration of “the things that matter.’ Mr. Munro’s 
hero, Colin Liddel, is an accomplished person. He is 
intellectually a wanderer when we meet him, and has not 
yet made his “landfall.” He is rather too critical to be 
quite happy. His work at the oil mill, of which he is 
manager, occupies but does not satisfy him, and, being self- 
conscious to a vice, he has few acquaintances and no friends. 
Difficulties come upon the mill owing to the extravagance 
of Mr. Elmsley, its nominal head, and, in the course of 
straightening them ‘out, Liddel meets Mrs, Elmsley, and is 
profoundly impressed by her. They converse in an intellec- 
tual manner and gradually fall in love with one another in 
a restrained fashion suitable to their years and tempers. 
She treats him, as it seems to the mere reader, rather harshly, 
forcing from him confessions of his early love affairs and 
taunting him with his aimlessness. Meanwhile the mill, 
re-established under Liddel’s direction, begins to interest 
him more, and, as he grows stronger in character, the story 
blossoms in a contest between—not love and convention— 
but love and the risk of spoiling love by fruitless uncon- 
ventionality. There are, of course, side issues, chief among 
which are the affairs of Dolores Colonbotti, a budding 
cantatrice, whom Liddel has big-brothered since her 
childhood. In the end Liddel and Mrs. Elmsley, assisted by 
fate, arrange their affairs on a satisfactory basis. The book 
contains a good deal of rather clever talk, and much analysis 
done in the quiet and assured way which is Mr, Munro’s 
style. The fault of the book is dulness. With plot enough 
for a short story, it is worked—it would be unjust to say 
spun—out to the length of 422 pages. The style is always 
scholarly, and the situations handled in a restrained manner, 
but Mr. Muuro is lacking in zest. It seems to be interested 
too much in mere intellectuality and its catchwords, and his 
point of view is rather suburban. For all that “ Mrs. 
Elmsley ” is not to be confounded with the ordinary style of 
fiction. 


The Bread wpon the Waters. By Gkorcetre Agnew. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Miss Acnew undoubtedly has the knack of creating atmo- 
sphere. Her old-world farmhouse, sleepy and quiet in the 
hot noonday sun, lulled by the cooing of doves, and full of 
fragrant honeysuckle, is very restful and charming and 
real—an ideal spot to which to bring the invalid actress, 
Iris Hawthorne. The place is invested with a hundred 
artistic little details, which have the effect of making the 
reader think he has been there. There is also some quite 
skilful characterisation of a rather out-of-the-way kind— 
out of the way in that they are people whom one has never 
met, nor is likely ever to meet, in real life. The Gregorie 
family is idealised out of all resemblance to humanity. 
They are Arcadians. Every little feeling which passes 
through one strikes an answering chord in all the others. 
If the boy has not shaved before breakfast, or forgets to pro- 
vide himself with a handkerchief, his mother, father, and 
even his sister go into agonies of apprehension and wonder, 





Some awful thing must have happened, or will happen 
inevitably. The terms of endearment employed in quite 
ordinary conversation by this unique quartet, the frequency 
with which they embrace and fling arms round necks, is not 
only surprising, but nauseating. One suspects hypocrisy. 
Their very names—Hawise, Armine, Rosanna, Quentin— 


‘give them away, smacking as they do of the penny novelette 


devoured by “tweenies ” and scullery-maids. For her pre- 
vious book Miss Agnew received some very flattering notices. 
That she must have lost her style or capabilities is evident 
from the curious form in which she has written her present 
novel. She has given way to the fascination of dots and 
dashes to so great an extent that the words seem to be 
incidental to the dashes. This method is apparently used 
with the intention of giving the writing a sense of emotion, 
of deep feeling and second thoughts. The only emotions it 
aroused during the reading of the book were irritation and 
anger. 








BALZAC 


By Frank Harris 


In the House Beautiful are many sweet singers and skilful 
decorators ; but few prophets and very few magicians, very 
few who can move one to awe, very few whose power seems 
to transcend human endowment. To me there are only 
three, Shakespeare, Rembrandt, and Balzac, and while 
writing the names I am inclined to doubt whether Rem- 
brandt should be included. For with him I am never rapt 
beyond criticism, lost in wonder; the moment I think of 
him his limitations strike me. Balzac has far greater faults, 
but they all shrivel into nothingness before the heat and 
splendour of his accomplishment. These two, Shakespeare 
and Balzac, are the only two whoremind me of the Genius 
of the Lamp of “ The Arabian Nights.” I can see them both 
almost as distinctly as if I had known them in the flesh: 
Shakespeare of middle height or under, but “ handsome 
and well-shap’d,” well-dressed, too, walking on Bank- 
side—quick, gay, voluble,- with all sorts of possi- 
bilities in the brooding hazel eyes; and Balzac very 
stout and short—“ yet he never seemed small,” said one 
who knew him—with long hair, green coat and trousers, 
worn long to hide if possible the ungainly shortness of his 
thick legs ; I see him in a restaurant eating voraciously, or 
in his white monk’s dress drinking coffee at dawn after 
a night of prodigious labour: I see the real men, I say, and 
know them, could tell you their little tricks of speech and 
gesture; but when I think of what they did in their fifty 
years of life they expand before me and take on superhuman 
proportions, and my eyes follow them as they swell and 
grow till I become envious. 

Frenchmen praise Racine on all occasions; they per- 
petually couple him with Shakespeare, utterly unconscious 
of the ludicrous disproportion both in gift and genius; some 
of them talk of Rabelais as a glory, and others of Hugo, 
but not one of them, so far as I know, imagines that Balzac 
is their man of men, the greatest whom they have yet pro- 
duced. This ought to be sun-clear to any one with a ray of 
creative intelligence in him. It seems to me that Racine 
and Hugo and Rabelais could all be included in Balzac: give 
him a singing voice, and he would be greater than all three 
put together. In beauty of proportion, in sheer artistry, 
“Le Curé de Tours” is finer than Phédre or Athalie, 
and Vautrin stretches as far beyond the hero of “Les 
Misérables’ as “Les Chouans” surpasses “ Notre Dame.” 
A good many of us prefer Balzac’s “ Contes Drolatiques” to 
anything of Rabelais, and beyond and beside all these are a 
dozen masterpieces which are among the best in the world’s 
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fiction—“ La Recherche de 1]’Absolu,” ‘Cousine Bette,” 
“ Eugénie Grandet,” “Cousin Pons,” “ César Birotteau ”"— 
to say nothing of a dozen short stories; cameos like “ El 
Verdugo,” “Seraphita,” “Une Autre Etude de Femme,” 
“Un Chef d’Cuvre Inconnu,” “Jésus Christ en Flandre,” 
and so on and on. 

But though Balzac has not come to his own yet, even in 
France, he is drawing nearer to it. Men of talent now, sixty 
years after his death, are beginning to show an extraordinary 
interest in everything concerning him—in the various places 
in which he lived and worked, in the people he met, in even 
the apparently trivial circumstances of his life. Here, for 
example, is Maurice Serval in the Mercure de France, the 
first literary review in French at present, giving twenty-five 
pages to a study of Balzac’s novel “ La Rabouilleuse,” in 
connection with Issoudun and Balzac’s stay in that provincial 
town. Most readers, I fancy, will know “ La Rabouilleuse ” 
better under its first title, ‘‘ Les Deux Fréres.” The novel 
appeared in La Presse in 1842 in two parts separated by an 
interval of a year: the first part is a study of Parisian life, 
the second a study of life in a provincial town. 

M. Serval shows with some intelligence how Balzac used 
real life: he can find you the street (la Narette) and even 
the house in which Balzac lodged his chief personages; the 
stunted lime-trees (“tilleuls rabougris”’) are still to be seen ; 
the Faubourg des Capucins, too, where the famous duel took 
place between Philippe Bridau and Naxence Gillet, remains 
as it was; but the psychological inference to be drawn from 
all this escapes M. Serval, though it is surely plain enough. 

One takes from real life such particulars as one’s imagina- 
tion has difficulty in inventing. Balzac takes the names of 
the streets and their description from reality because his 
imagination is occupied with the souls of his personages, 
and not with places and names. This trait in him 
was already sufficiently known. Some one has told us— 
if I am not mistaken it was Theophile Gautier—how Balzac 
spent a whole day in the streets of Paris searching for a 
man’s name, and how at length he found Marcas—Z. Marcas. 
Many of Balzac’s names are excellent; Gobseck and César 
Birrotteau, and in this novel la mére Cognette, are marvels ; 
but Balzac in this department was not the equal of Dickens ; 
Dickens used what imagination he had in the names and 
the description of the outsides of his persons; Chadband and 
Pecksniff—the names are infinitely superior to the soul- 
portraiture. 

When dealing with the personages of the story M. Serval 
is luckier still. Thirty years ago he tells us a poor old 
woman called La Iabouwilleuse was still living in Issoudun 
who had once been the servant-mistress of a doctor of the 
town. She did not die, however, as Balzac made his 
character die; old and ill and dreadfully poor, she threw 
herself down a well, and so put an end to the long disease of 
living. 

The doctor, it appears, had left her by will a little house 
and some money, but his heirs contested the will and finally 
succeeded in stripping her of everything. Balzac told the 
story of the struggle of the heirs of Doctor Rouget with his 
mistress some forty years before reality reproduced the 
tragedy of his imagining. 

Some of the secondary characters Bulzac seems to have 
borrowed from real life. The old miser Hochon, the pro- 
vincial diplomatist with the tight lips, was evidently, 
M. Serval tells us, modelled after the son of a Senator and 
whilom Prefect, one Cochon de Lapparent. This son, it 
appears, was always called Cochon by the populace because 
of his meanness, and Balzac’s pun on the name “les cing 
Hochons” was also suggested by the fact; for the family 
was made up of Hochon, his wife, and three children. 

Secondary characters, then, Balzac took willingly from 
real life, and such infrequent gleams of humour, or rather 





of fun, as visited him were given to him by reality and not 
invented by him. 

All this one had divined before the proof. Balzac concen- 
trated himself with such intensity on the realisation of his 
chief characters that he had usually no energy left over for 
the secondary people, and his humour is so slight, the comic 
traits are so rare and so common one would have sworn 
that they were due to memory and not to imagination. 

Balzac used to go to Issoudun to stay with Mme. Carrand, 
who had been a school-friend of his sister Laure. Mme. 
Carraud owned Frapesle, a little chalet just outside the town, 
of a couple of stories surrounded by forest trees and a sort 
of park. The Carrauds spent most of the year in Angou- 
léme, where M. Carraud commanded a battery of artillery, 
and only went to Frapesle for a short holiday in the summer. 
In 1838 Carraud retired from active service, and the family 
went to live at Frapesle altogether. Balzac came to regard 
the house as a place of refuge from his Paris creditors. 
One may infer that the idea of “La Rabouilleuse”’ occurred 
to him in 1839, during his first long stay at Frapesle. 
While adoring her husband and her children, Mme. 
Carraud had an intense sympathy with Balzac and 
a profound admiration of his genius. He was always 
welcome at Frapesle, his two rooms always ready 
for him, and both husband and wife delighted to 
see him. Balzac repaid their affection and kindness with 
equal love and devotion. In 1850, a few days after his 
marriage with the Countess Hanska in Poland, he wrote a 
long letter to Mme. Carraud, who had just lost her husband 
and been forced to sell Frapesle. The letter is such a letter 
as a brother might write to a beloved sister. In it Balzac 
comforts and encourages Mme, Carraud, while begging her 
to come and stay with him and his wife in Paris, and thus 
share a happiness which she had “ helped to make possible.” 
Alas! the happiness was destined to be brief, a St. Martin’s 
summer of barely three months; a mere gleam of light as 
from setting sun, and then—the long night. 

One story from the earlier days at Frapesle may be told 
here. Georges Sand came to Issoudun to visit Balzac, and 
invited him to dine with her at the Hétel de la Cloche, an 
inn which figures in “ La Rabouilleuse,” but which has long 
ceased to exist. Mme. Sand was on her way to Nohant, and 
had brought her doctor with her, who did not know Balzac. 
In the course of the meal the conversation fell on madmen, 
and the doctor asserted that he could recognise at first sight 
any tendency to insanity. Meanwhile Balzac went on eating 
furiously, his face in his plate, his long hair waving about 
his ears following every movement of his arms. 

“None of us is likely to be afflicted with that disease,” 
remarked Georges Sand at length. 

“H’m,” replied the doctor, nodding his head towards 
Balzac, “I don’t know so much about that. In my opinion 
that gentleman has every characteristic of incipient lunacy.” 

Georges Sand burst out laughing, and introduced the 
doctor to Balzac, who laughed, too, uproariously, while con- 
demning the doctor to pay for the dinner. 

There are one or two facts about Balzac which are not 
sufficiently known. He wrote fifty volumes before “ Les 
Chouans,” which now appears as the first of his published 
works -- fifty volumes which have disappeared and are 
utterly forgotten. No wonder he wrote to his sister, “‘ sans 
génie je suis flambé,” which, being interpreted, means “ I have 
no parlour tricks, no magic of style; if I have not absolute 
genius, 1 am making a fool of myself by trying to write.” 
And that was the very truth. Never since St. Paul was 
there such a style. It is a torrent in which everything may 
be found—images, pictures, trees torn up by the roots, dead 
animals and living, a torrent in spate. Look how he 
begins his “Pere Goriot”!—page after page describing 
a Paris boarding-house which one cannot visualise after 
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he has finished. Then he tells how the boarding-house 
mistress comes downstairs in the morning with heelless 
slippers—flip-flap, flip-flap. She enters the dining-room, 
about which there hangs a smell of last night’s dinner, and 
finds the cat drinking the milk of her favourite lodger ; she 
chases it off the table. There we have the picture of the 
boarding-house once for all—the cat on the table drinking 
the milk ; the old woman with the heelless slippers ; that is 
all one wants to know. 

Balzac builds a palace, but he forgets to take away the 
scaffolding surrounding it, or rather he is in such a hurry to 
begin another that he does not clean up as he goes. But 
for all that what a workman he is, what a creative genius — 
with as many masterpieces to his credit as Shakespeare in 
even a shorter life. 

Just before he died this man, with a hundred volumes 
behind him, wrote: “I’ve just learned how to write, and if 
I live another ten years I’ll show them what I can do.” He 
did not live ten weeks: Fate came with her shears and 
snipped the frail thread, and ours is the loss unspeakable. 








THE THEATRE 


“PLAYING WITH FIRE” AT THE COMEDY 
THEATRE 


Wuorver adapted “Die Leibgardist” for Mr. George 
Edwardes did his work badly. When this play was pro- 
duced in Germany it was welcomed as a very bright and 
amusing piece, well constructed, full of witty lines, and 
containing two delightfully-drawn portraits. It had a well- 
deserved success. At the Comedy Theatre the play has 
misfired. The dialogue is dull and commonplace. The 
characters are made unattractive, and the whole of the 
comicality of the situation is missed entirely. This is the 
more astonishing because the chief parts are in the hands of 
Mr. Robert Loraine and Miss Alexandra Carlisle, and both 
have never done better work. As the jealous husband Mr. 
Loraine is most excellent. He is less excellent when disguised 
asthe Prince, because he seemed to take the thing too seriously. 
He lacked the flamboyance which seemed to us to be neces- 
sary, and which was adopted by the German actor, and he 
forgot the fundamental improbability of the whole story, 
with its wild farcicality, and endeavoured to make us believe 
in him. The second Act, therefore, suffered greatly and 
was out of key with the first and last Acts. In the third 
Act, when Mr. Loraine resumed his own character, his per- 
formance was admirable. Miss Alexandra Carlisle has 
never done anything better. Her acting throughout the 
play showed genuine humour, a very nice sense of comedy, 
and when in the last Act she turned the tables upon her 
husband she astonished us with an outburst of emotionalism 
which we had not expected of her. And yet, handicapped 
as they were by the ineptitude of the adaptation, Mr. 
Loraine and Miss Carlisle were unable to do anything more 
than work up an episodic interest in the play. There are limits 
even to farce, and it was unwise of the adaptor to ask us to 
believe that an actress would take her dresser—an impos- 
sibly vulgar creature who was frequently called “ Ma ”—to 
the Royal box at Covent Garden Theatre during the Grand 
Opera season. The musical-comedy vulgarity of this 
character was most tiresome and irritating, and did much to 
Spoil the evening. It seemed to us to be unwise to intrust 
the part of the friend of the family to Mr. Beveridge. It 
should have been given to a younger and more attractive 
personality. We think, too, that the most unwise thing of 
all was to make the home of the young couple so grotesque 





and hideous. There is no reason, so far as we know, why 
an actor married to an actress should live in a house which 
looks like a Chinese tea-shop at an exhibition at Earl’s 
Court. The decorations of the first and third Acts dis- 
tracted the attention of the audience, and gave them 
suspicions as to the sanity of the characters. The second 


‘scene, on the contrary, was admirably put on, and was a 


very realistic representation of the Royal box. Once again 
it is proved that, however admirable the acting may be, the 
play remains the thing; and once again it has been shown 
how difficult it is to transplant the action of a play from one 
country to another. Foreigners may do things which 
English people can never do. 


THE FOLLIES AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 


We spent an hilarious evening with Mr. Pelissier and his 
clever troupe. Part 1. of the programme was wholly 
delightful. It contained several quite charming songs. 
“The Big Bamboo,” with band effects by the company, was 
pretty and ingenious. Mr. Lewis Sydney told several 
amusing stories with the assistance of his comic eyebrows 
and restless mouth. Mr. Pelissier and Miss Ethel Allandale 
sang a song about antiques, in which they were assisted by 
Mr. Lewis Sydney, which was extremely funny and 
satirical ; and Mr. Morris Harvey, who cannot sing, gave a 
burlesque of well-known actors which was quite clever. 
And then came the gem of the performance, when Mr. 
Pelissier burlesqued a Maud Allan matinée. To describe 
Mr. Pelissier, thinly disguised as Miss Maud Ailan, in @ 
series of descriptive dances, which included Sartor Resartus 
and Adam Bede, to the accompaniment of a grotesque band, 
is impossible. It must be seen to be believed. The sight 
of Mr. Pelissier, in his Gargantuan gambollings, his plump 
limbs encased in rosy pink tights, his head bewigged, his 
cheeks rouged, his muscular arms fluttering, is enough to 
make a sphinx guffaw. The whole thing is burlesque of the 
highest order, full of humour, shrewd observation, and 
kindly satire. The Potted Plays in Part II. are not quite 
so funny, although Mr. Pelissier gives irresistible imitations 
of Mr. Hawtrey in “ Inconstant George,” Sir Herbert Tree in 
“Henry VIII.,” and Miss Lily Brayton in “ Count Hannibal.” 
All the members of his company showed great clever- 
ness in their imitations of the methods and style of 
other actors who appeared in these plays. Mr. Sydney as 
Mr. Aubrey Smith was absurdly realistic, and almost per- 
suaded one that he stood six foot three in his stockings. Mr. 
Morris Harvey, though lacking the rotundity of Mr. 
Bourchier as Henry VIII., caught his voice and his 
modernity, to put it as pleasantly as we can, to the life. As 
for Mr. Pelissier as Cardinal Wolsey, he was more like Sir 
Herbert Tree than Sir Herbert Tree ever is. Not only did 
his burlesque of this great actor include an exact imitation 
of enunciation and facial expression, but an almost cruel 
suggestion of his keen sense of the ridiculous and his love of 
horseplay. Mr. Pelissier cannot be too highly complimented. 

The Voice Trial, which occupied the whole of Part IIL., 
was a little disappointing, although it contained a really 
wonderful piece of characterisation on the part of Miss 
Gwennie Mars as a theatre-cleaner. It seemed to us that 
Mr. Pelissier was himself mainly responsible for many dull 
moments. He has beenso long the enfant gdté of playgoers 
that he is inclined to take advantage of their kindness, and 
amuses himself without amusing them by cracking 
unrehearsed jokes to the members of his company, who, 
being unable to resist their apparent humour, forget their 
parts and laugh uproariously. To our mind Mr. Pelissier 
breaks all the rules both of the theatre and good taste in 
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a kindly hint in this regard before he wearies his admirers. 
Apart from this all too noticeable fault, the entertainment 
given by the Follies is quite unique. Perhaps Mr. Pelissier 
would be wise if he were to make more use of the excellent 
voices of his company, and if we were to devote less time to 
“ Potted Plays ” and more to songs. 


THE HIPPODROME 


THERE are three items at the Hippodrome this week which 
require to be seen. The first is the performance of Monsieur 
Jules Moy, who is described asa Parisian Humorist ; the 
second, the dances of the Moscow Aisthetic Troupe, includ- 
ing Madame Elena Knipper-Rabeneck; and the third the 
acting of the Sicilians, headed by Giovanni Grasso. Monsieur 
Jules Moy is much more than an ordinary entertainer at the 
piano. He is an exceptionally able actor who gives character 
sketches to his own accompaniment, and he sings as well as 
he acts. The way in which he turns himself, without any 
make-up, wig, or accessory, into a ballet chorus master, and 
conducts a rehearsal with an unseen typical prima ballerina is 
really a thing toremember. His attempts at diplomacy, which 
give way to artistic despair, his sudden leapings away from 
the piano to give personal advice of the most intricate 
nature, and his illustrations of intricate dance movements 
are inimitable. He is a master of imitation, and not to 
see him is to lose an agony of laughter. 

Of the Moscow Alsthetic dancers it is difficult to speak 
too highly. For the most part they are very young and 
beautiful women, who give a series of delicate and imagina- 
tive interpretations of the music of Grieg, Schumann, 
Schubert, Gretry, and Rameau. They enter a stage devoid 
of all garish scenery and hung with curtains of plain 
colours. They are dressed in kilt-like diaphanous garments, 
and all their movements and postures are classical and 
exquisitely graceful. The whole “turn” is original, 
delicious, and refreshing. Of its kind it is the best that has 
been seen in London. There is no Mordkin to strike a 
jarring note. 

As for the acting of Giovanni Grasso it is a revelation, 
There is nothing that he cannot and does not do. It is as 
easy for him to be comic as tragic, gay as grave. His is the 
acme of acting, There is no actor on the French stage who 
can be placed in the same class, and he reduces Knglish 
acting to # pitiful absurdity. He has nothing to help him, 
He is in no sense of the word good looking. He plays men 
of the people in their hideous Epping Yorest-like clothes, 
with bell trousers and cap, but his sincerity is so tremendous, 
his art so perfect and so spontaneous that he holds his 
wudience spellbound. He is that rare thing, a genius. 

Miss Marie Tempest is also on the bill, She makes her 
appearance in what is described as a “ playlet” called 
“The Shearing of Samson.” It ix a feeble little thing, in 
which Miss Tempest sings two songs. The French one is, 
perhaps, worth hearing. 





“GHOSTS” AT THE IBSEN CLUB 


A most interesting performance of w play that is doomed, 
as w rule, to bo merely read—Lbsen's “ Ghosts "—was given 
wt the Studio of the Ibsen Club on Sunday evening last, 
The strenuous part of Mrs, Alving was very capably inter: 
preted by Miss Catherine Lewis, the indefatigable secretary, 
and Mr. Walter Pearce overvame the difficulties of the prin: 
cipal character, Oswald Alving, in a masterly manner, Great 
skill is required to portray the terrible breaking-up of the vital 
forces in this victim of heredity, and Mr. Pearce succeeded in 





giving his audience some genuine shudders at his realistic 
portrayal. Miss Pax Robertson had a less arduous task than 
in “ Peer Gynt,” but her acting as Regina was thoroughly 
good; she has the charm of quietness and strength—a rare 
combination. Pastor Manders was in the hands of Mr. Cyril 
Percy, who conveyed the conventional side of life admirably 
and enforced his part by clever favial expression, while Mr. 
Robert Atkins was loudly applauded for his excellent pre- 
sentation of Jacob Engstrand. We understand that Ibsen's 
play, “Olaf Liliekrans,” translated into English by Miss 
C. A. Arfwedson, will be produced for the first time in 
England on June 18th. That the Ibsen Club is doing good 
work will be recognised by the fact that its repertoire will 
then consist of ten plays of the great Norwegian artist. 





THREE PLAYS AT THE KINGSWAY THEATRE 


We left the Kingsway Theatre on Saturday evening wonder- 
ing how it happened that two of the three one-act plays then 
presented survived the test of rehearsal, “ Mrs. Pleasance,” 
by Frederick Dreffel, might possibly have been made effec- 
tive had it been severely cut down; in its present form it is 
very weak. Mrs, Pleasance, thinking her husband dead, 
betroths herself to one of the other servants of the college in 
whose “gyp-room” the action takes place; the husband 
turns up, has a scene with his wife; and the wife retracts 
her promise to her lover with many tears. That is all; we 
had not even the satisfaction of seeing the manly lover punch 
the head of the caddish husband—an action which might 
be weak morally, but which would have given us at least 
a welcome thrill. “The Bear,” a farce from the Russian of 
Anton Tchekoff, left us equally unresponsive. We can 
imagine an audience of bucolics rocking with laughter at 
the antics of the “Servant,” or at the shoutings and sighings 
of “He” and “She,” but such fare is not for a London 
gathering. Mr. Norman Trevor, Miss Blanche Grand, and 
Mr. E. Cresfan did their best with a difficult task, but left us 
convinced that the Russian ideas of what is funny must be 
very different from ours. 

When, however, we come to consider the central play, in 
which Madame Yavorska herself took the principal part, we 
are in another sphere altogether. ‘“ Rosamond,” a drama in 
one act, by John Pollock, added one more triumph to Madame 
Yavorska’s list. There is no doubt of her wonderful 
power as an actrees both in tragedy and comedy; as 
“Queen of the Lombards” she was an incarnation of the 
terrible fascination that led to ruin and death. Her scene 
with the skull was passionate, and avoided completely what 
might very easily have been ludicrous in less delicate hands, 
and her outburst with Gelmer, the shieldbearer, showed how 
remarkably she can enter into the very heart of the concep- 
tion. One sentence which occurred in the play was curi- 
ously appropriate: “ I am a stranger in the land—my speech 
betrays me,” said the Queen. It is true; Madame Yavorska 
is a stranger in our land, but thrice welcome. Her speech 
does betray her, but it adds an indefinable charm to all she 
utters. As to the play itself, some of its declamations were 
too ornate, and the purport might perhaps have been made 
clearer for the benefit of those to whom the legend was 
unfamiliar, but the acting carried it safely through to success. 
Other ote wore nocessarily somewhat subordinate, Mr. 
Lewis Willoughby us Gelmer was exceedingly good ; Mr. 


Norman Trevor—who had little to do but die properly when 
stabbed—spoke his lines with his usual resonance and skill, 
and Miss Jean Bloomfield, as the Queen's maid, formed o 
good foil to the extraordinary vivacity and energy of her 
mistress, It is a pity that so fine a performance 4s 
“Rosamond " should be bracketed with two items which can 
only be termed tedious and unimportant. 
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ART 
WATER-COLOURS AND DRAWINGS 


A numBEeR of “one-man shows” are open at the moment. 
First we would place Mr. Nelson Dawson's water-colour 
drawings of the Alpsin the Reynolds Room at the Leicester 
Galleries. These pictures are often beautiful in colour and 
in their firm, skilful treatment of the cloud-mists and snow 
in the high mountains. Miss Helen Donald-Smith’s exhibi- 
tion of water-colours of Venice and London at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries might, we think, have been pruned with advan- 
tage. Many of the pictures seem to have been overworked 
and lack freshness; but when an artist can paint anything 
so good as “Dirty Weather,” it is a pity that such an 
unsatisfactory picture as the “ Doge’s Palace " should hang in 
the same exhibition. In striking contrast to Miss Donald- 
Smith’s work is the series of sketches of Polperro and 
others by Mr. Tom Simpson, now on view atthe Victoria 
Galleries in Victoria-street. Mr. Simpson's treatment of 
delightful corners and byways in Cornwall and elsewhere 
is broad, swift, and simple, and his sketches have all the 
charm of direct work from Nature, most of them having 
been done “right away" in the course of « fewhours. As 
exemplified in “‘ By Runnymede,” Mr. Simpson's method is 
surely justified. 

Very different in aim and execution are the series of 
small half-decorative pastels by Mr. Simon Bussy to be 
seen in one of the upper rooms at the Goupil Gallery. One 
or two stand out from the rest for beauty of colour and 
arrangement. We would mention “ Paysage Hcossairs,” 
“ Paysage Mediterranéen,” and “ Ferme Provengale.” 

In the Entrance Room of the Leicester Galleries one is in 
another world. There are a few small things here over 
which one lingers with a different pleasure. They are 
chiefly drawings by English and foreign artists—with one or 
two exceptions no longer “ modern "—and include several 
of Burne-Jones’s and Albert Moore's studies, two of Mauve’s 
soft and delicate landscapes, an exquisite little design for an 
almanack by Kate Greenaway, and a portrait-study by Mr. 
Augustus John. 





THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Mr. Max Brenvoum’s collection of one hundred caricatures 
is attracting a good deal of attention at the Leicester 
Galleries. In spite of the praises that have been so lavishly 
showered upon them, we venture to think that the majority 
do not exemplify the highest form of humour. It is all 
rather too obvious, and does not leave enough to the 
imagination. The “Mr. G. K. Chesterton” is a typical 
example. Yet many of the sketches are delightful, of 
course—“ The Fabian Society” and “Lord Hugh Cecil 
hurling at the Labour Party the last enchantments of the 
Middle Age,” to name two, seem to us to have a good deal 
of that quality which is lacking in the “Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton.” It is the difference between the humour of a 
Jane Austen and that of a Dickens, The sketches have, 
however, another quality which cannot remain unnoticed— 
Mr. Beerbohm's use of design and colour. ‘The appearance 
of tho walls as one enters the Gallery, in spite of the over- 
crowding, has a sort of Japanese effect which is delightful, 





THE CHENIL GALLERY 


We would call attention to an exhibition at the Chenil 
Gallery, Chelsea, of some of the beautiful work of Mr. 
Walter Bayes, who is surely one of the most original of 
modern English painters, Not only are his pictures unlike 





those of any one else; they are also unlike each other. 
When one has been admiring the “ Placida l’orde, prosper 
il vento” or “ Culmination”’—their beauty of design and 
colour, their directness and simple, broad treatment, it is 
something of a surprise to find round the corner in the 
adjoining room such a picture as the “Cornfield” and 


.““ Woodland Scene,” or again to come suddenly upon the 


‘“Garden in a Wood,” almost pre-Raphaelite in detail, 
exquisite in colour, half decorative, and half natural in 
treatment, but full of the indescribable “ quality” which is 
the beauty of them all. 





THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


Tue exhibition of Mr. William Nicholson’s pictures at the 
Goupil Gallery must have given pleasure to many. The 
several beautiful qualities of Mr. Nicholson’s art appeal 
differently, no doubt, to different people, but one supposes 
that all must have been impressed by the wonderful skill of 
hand which could paint ‘ Nancy with the Mug,” the “ White 
Pond at Hampstead,” and the exquisite bits of still life 
which appear in so many of the pictures. We are apt to 
speak of technical skill as though it were something apart 
from the other qualities proper for a painter, and sometimes, 
no doubt, we tend to over-estimate the importance of it. One 
does undoubtedly see pictures in which the underlying 
thought seemed hardly worthy of the execution. Yet, on 
the other hand, it is said that only a painter can properly 
appreciate the value of good workmanship because only he 
understands the difficulties that have been overcome. And 
since, after all, expression is the essence of all art, the ideal 
is, no doubt, that the expression should so clothe the 
thought as to seem part of it. In Mr. Nicholson's work one 
feels that this has been achieved in a unique way. Possibly 
this is what some people mean by art for art's sake; and 
perhaps this is why it is possible to come away from the 
Goupil Gallery thinking less of Mr. Nicholson’s pictures 
than of his wonderful brush-strokes. 








IMPERIAL DOMESTICITY 
By W. H. Koupun 


Iv has become the fashion amongst a certain class to mock 
at the word Imperialism. Its significance, according to 
these folk, is blatant, and its fullest efflorescence occurs 
within the precincts of the music-halls. In their opinion it 
is a species of national ornamentation which may be assumed 
or doffed at the will of a political party. There are some 
who go the length of brarding it a mere phase, and a shallow 
one at that, mischievous to the true spirit of the country, to 
the thoughtful, sober, and industrious life that counts. 
Therefore it is to be deprecated, if not openly damned. 

Now, is Imperialism in reality any of these things ? 
Before entering more deeply into the question, let us ascer- 
tain what manner of people these are who thus attack the 
association implied by the word. That they should find 
themselves in a minority does not necessarily affect the 
importance of their views. ‘The fact is noteworthy that 
these opponents of the larger dominion are recruited almost 
toa man froma class that has enjoyed small opportunity of 
wooing beyond its own shores. Porsonal experience may 
have rendered them more or less familiar with portions of 
Wurope ; but they know nothing of the Far Hast, the remote 
Weat, nor of the Antipodes, 

Au abrupt classification of the kind may savour unduly 
of the dogmatic. Yet 1 have put it to the test on innu- 
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merable occasions, and rarely indeed has it been found at 
fault. On the other hand, the Imperialist spirit is almost 
invariably to be met with in those Englishmen who are 
familiar with the oversea dominions and colonies. From a 
purely practical point of view which of the two classes is 
likely to pronounce the sounder judgment? The question 
was not superfluous concerning him “who only England 
knows.” Nevertheless, the pith of the subject is not to be 
extracted in this vicarious fashion, It is obviously unfair 
to value an opinion from the mere ability of its holder. 

I have no desire to exalt the intelligence of the travelled 
at the expense of that of the untravelled. The one has seen 
where the other, perhaps, has read. It is clear that the 
latter is less able to appreciate the wide distinctions between 
a colonising nation and one whose direct interests end with 
its original frontiers. The existence of a State innocent of 
offshoots resembles a river with a current that, however 
broad and steady, is unfed, and therefore sluggish in vitality. 
The life of a people related by birth and family ties to 
others in various parts of the world is a stream continually 
refreshed by tributaries, its waters tinged and deepened by 
the inpourings from contrasting sources. 

The evidence of this, shorn of its metaphor, is not only to 
be met with in conferences, processions, and affairs of State. 
It enters into the everyday home-life of the nation. The 
pulse of each dependency, however insignificant, has found 
its echo in the domestic circles of England. There are 
curious bonds that unite not only the scattered members 
of the one race, but white men with yellow and black, and 
civilisation with the aftermath of recent savagery. How 
many fashions in clothes, games, food, furniture, morals, 
manners, and speech have not to hark back to some remote 
corner of the earth for their origin? In many cases so 


deeply have they taken root that their source has been over- 
looked. Theyare popularly accepted as integral attributes 


of an insular life, by which means an unconscious homage 
is paid to Imperialism even by those who choose to decry 
the word. 

Were this evidence to be met with only amongst the 
wealthier classes it would lose infinitely in importance. 
Fortunately this is not so. The echoes of the Colonies are 
as marked in the cottage as elsewhere. Even here too 
abound the more bizarre objects that evoke the oversea 
associations. A fragment of New Zealand greenstone, an 
assegai from Zululand, a silver-leaf from the Cape—these 
and a thousand similar treasures must not be confused with 
the public exhibits of a museum. Neither are they mere 
curiosities, since their intrinsic interest is a secondary 
matter. They are mementoes of relatives who have voyaged 
to the wider lands, and in the minds of their owners the 
personality of the sender is indissolubly blended with the gift. 

It is a truism to say that the same applies in a more 
important degree to the wealthier classes. In how many 
houses of the plainest brick do not repose idols with glaring 
eyes, South Sea spears, Eastern pottery, Maori feather mats, 
African arrows, Red Indian knives, and—but it is impos- 
sible to conclude the catalogue! They likewise breathe out 
a double significance. It is seldom that the later history of 
the objects is not recorded. More often than not the tale 
seems to bring a tranquil English family into close touch 
with the far-off desert, jungle, and morass. 

Some of these objects, I admit, appear gruesome and 
grotesque at the first glimpse; the significance of others is 
sufticiently deep to reveal itself only bit by bit. I have 
such a one in mind asI write. It is a low-pitched, low- 
backed chair of a dark colour that forms part of the furni- 
ture ina South Devon country house. Its place is in the 
drawing-room near the French windows that open out upon 
a shaven green lawn, and that let in the sweet scents of the 
English flowers. You are at liberty to treat the chair as 





quite an ordinary place of repose. You may sit upon it and 
stare beyond the flowers and velvet turf at the peaceful 
fields and red earth of the West Country. There are times, 
although the establishment is innocent of males, when you 
may even rest within it to smoke, and incidentally to wonder 
why you and others ever left a land that could hold so fair 
a scene. 

If of an unobservant nature, you will notice nothing 
peculiar about the chair, and—if you give the matter a 
thought at all—you will leave the house under the impres- 
sion that you have reposed upon an ordinary specimen of 
the cabinet-maker’s art. But have you? A closer inspection 
will show that the brass which studs the framework is com- 
posed of the ends of cartridges with the maker’s names 
plain upon them. Moreover the supposed hide of the seat 
and back is curiously lined. Across the dusky surface run 
veins that resemble rivers on a map. 

Then, if you ask, you will learn the significance of the 
chair. The texture of the seat and back is that of human 
skin. The dusky hue of the timber is the relic of a once 
brighter red that splashed and stained the wood. The thing 
has been drenched with blood on countless occasions. When 
Prempeh of Ashanti sat upon it in Kumasi’s sacred grove it 
stood for the centre of scenes that are better imagined than 
described. 

So here is one of Prempeh’s chairs in the drawing-room 
of an English lady, assisting at afternoon tea, dusted by 
maids in caps, supporting fair-haired youngsters—a 
grimmer veteran never held a child upon its knee! Is its 
presence an outrage? Not at all. It has come into the 
family circle by means of personal introduction. It no 
longer breathes the fetid air of its early days. Its horror 
lost, it has become part and parcel of the family furniture— 
just as the people of its native land have become part and 
parcel of the Empire. That is why I have laid so much 
stress upon the chair, 

I know that there are some who, ignorant of the true 
manner of its absorption, would consider the domesticated 
object as a mere piece of spoil, a crude symbol of the 
militant side of Imperialism. They would give it back with 
the rest of the birthright, including all the rites that it has 
witnessed, That done, they would cross their hands, lean back 
in an easy chair, and reflect with a satisfied sigh upon duty 
achieved. Yet far back in the minds of these very people I 
think that the sense of national kinship is latent. Or perhaps 
itis an instinct that they have trained themselves to suppress. 
They are conscientious folk, these, who would perish rather 
than admit its existence, as the historical fact—that has 
until now remained quite innocent of exception—that a 
nation that has once mothered others must continue in her 
part to the end. Having breathed the wider sympathies, 
there is no going back to the narrowness of the beginning. 
There is no return to the first conditions—that is to say, 
without stagnation, atrophy, and decay. 

One eventuality, it is true, would almost certainly strike 
into life the latent affections of those who maintain that 
their business ends with the coasts of England. I have little 
doubt that the actual loss of an oversea possession would 
reveal within them depths such as they had never realised. 
But would the experiment be worth the cost? Doors may 
be barred, bolted, and banged—when the stable is empty! 
In this case they would be closed, too late, against a very 
subtle thief—indifference ! 

Fortunately the great mass of Englishmen are no longer 
at the mercy of this latter. And I think the number is 
decreasing of those who are given to allude to the association 
of kindred peoples as empty thunder and a meaningless 
blaze of trumpets. To my mind that which is known as 
Imperialism is a very quiet and weighty thing, a deep sense 
of national responsibility. 
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